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The Outlook, 


Louis Blane once uttered, concerning Richard 
Cobden, a phrase so happy that it deserves to be kept 
alive: the Frenchman called the Englishman “an in- 
ternational man.”’ This fine saying hints at the larger 
type of personal greatness which henceforward will 
make its way among mankind, just so fast as the bar- 
riers of separate nationalities melt away under the 
warmth of those interests which bind nations together 
far more than the old prejudices have pushed nations 
upart. With the development of human association 
on the planet, the horizon of individual greatness 
widens all round. In the first stage, he 1s the great 
man whose greatness is notable merely within the rim 
of a single family; then comes the largeness which 1s 
equal to the competitions of the several families of the 
tribe; by-and-by, we have the man whose bigness can 
fill the whole nation. Forages, the limits of the nation 
have been also the limits of the duties and aspirations 
of the statesman; because, beyond those limits, there 
was no free-play of personal interests and activities. 
Weare now pushing forward into the more generous 
era of the international life of the world. With this 
must come the higher and broader patterns of great 
men who are not merely national men but interna- 
tional men also, who compel the word patriotism to 
dilate to a grander meaning, and who find in every 
human being a fellow-countryman. 


—__>—_—. 


The American people have had their attention 
called, quite frequently of late, to the rise among us of 
a species of ‘“‘ international man” not always so large, it 
may be, as Mr. Cobden’s pattern, and yet seldom small 
enough to be scorned. We allude to the English lec- 
turer, Whose coming among us may now be regarded 
as having almost the character of an epidemic. The 
race of the English lecturer has, indeed, an illustrious 
origin. Thackeray is the father of it. It was he, of all 
our English cousins, who first discovered that in our 
Athenian love of public reading and public speaking 


was 2 vein of gold and of praise well worth the trouble | 


of working. There have been other English lecturers, 
worthy of the great pioneer of them all—notably 
Dickens, Froude, George McDonald and Tyndall. The 
Lyceum, as we understand it, does not exist in England, 
and the business of itinerant lecturing is there, on the 
whole, discreditable. Certainly it is paid for by but a 
beggarly pittance. No wonder that men who can talk, 
and that even other men who think they can, should 
like to leave a country where talking is not honored 
and is not rewarded, and betake themselves for a 
season to a country where talking has, in ample mea- 
sure, both rewards and honors. This is right. We 
welcome our eloquent and thoughtful English cousins 
among us. Only let us be discriminating. We are in 
occasional danger of being grossly imposed upon by 
blatant nobodies, despised at home, and who must 
often be astonished that they are not despised here. 


——~<—e 


We fully and freely forgive Boston its sin of 
being proud of itself. We are sure that Boston cannot 
help it; and furthermore, that it ought not to help it, 
if it could. The particular circumstance which moves 
us to this exercise of the pardoning power is the sight 
of some estimates relative to the provision which Bos- 
ton makes for the intellectual appetites of its citizens. 
A writer, who appears to be well-informed, has made 
the statement that there are within a radius of twenty 
miles from the Boston public library, and including 
that collection, at least 400,008 volumes in the dozen or 
twenty libraries which are open to the people without 
charge of any kind; and that in the libraries of col- 
leges, societies, clubs, Sunday-schools and parishes, 
within the same area, are also 600,000 volumes, access- 
ible to the people upon easy conditions. Thus a popu- 
lation of five or six hundred thousand men, women 
and children, filling Boston and the outlying towns, 
are in possession of libraries which contain a million 
books. That, we repeat, is an achievement in civiliza- 
tion which Boston has a palpable right to be proud of. 
The neglect of New York to perpetuate any such 
achievement, thus far, is a fact which it has a palpable 
right to be ashamed of. There is one redeeming inci- 
dent, however, which helps us to keep on some terms 
with ourselves—it is the spectacle of beneficence pre- 
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sented in the reading-room of Cooper Institute, espe- 
cially on Sunday cvenings. 
——~——_—_ 

No self-respecting Northerner, who, seventeen 
years ago, was old enough to think and to feel, can 
ever tear out of his life the leaf on which was stamped, 
at the time, the story of Brooks’s assault upon Charles 
Sumner. The whole truth about that affair has not 
yet come forth, but it is coming, bit by bit, as death 
and political change unseal lips that could not speak 
before. One item of fact is now abundantly estab- 
lished. Brooks was hunted to death by shame and re- 
morse. That, at least, does some honor to Brooks; for 
many thought him a ruffian unmitigated by either 
shame or remorse. Moreover, it has lately been stated 
by Mr. James L. Orr, now the American Minister to 
Russia, that he had himself heard of the intended as- 
sault several hours before it was made. He asserts, 
also, that he had intended to prevent it; but that, on 
his way to the Senate Chamber for that purpose, he 
took the precaution to stop at the library on a literary 
errand, and, being detained there, lost the opportunity 


| of interrupting the manufacture of some very miser- 


able history. We do not doubt Mr. Orr’s testimony ; 
for he “is an honorable man; so are they all, all 
honorable men.’ Only this occurs to us: the proper 
time for Mr. Orr to have made public that heroic in- 
tention of his, which was so unfortunately thwarted 
by literary researches at the library, was seventeen 
years ago. Then it would have been heroism. Now 
it is only antiquarianism. 


A few weeks ago, three hundred Liberal Catho- 
lics subscribed an address to Father Hyacinthe, re- 
questing him to return to the pulpit, and to do so at 
Geneva. He has accepted the invitation; and the ac- 
counts of his great success there are now coming to us. 
His preaching appears to be welcomed by vast audi- 
ences, and to be producing a profound impression by 
its eloquence, fervor, and searching thoughtfulness. 
Doubtless, he will speak now with all the greater 
power for this long speechlessness. A man like him— 
a born orator—must have felt the desire of utterance 
burning in him like-a fire the past two years. May we 
hope to see in this pulpit-orator a Martin Luther? Is 


he the man for the age—to seize its tremendous oppor- | 


tunities, and to lead the multitudes out of bondage? 
He has some of the essential qualities of a leader, and 
he lacks some. Among the latter may, perhaps, be 


reckoned this: though he has hopelessly broken with | 


the past, he still desires to be on kindly terms with it. 
He has great genius for expression, a great heart for 
sympathy, but not the Luther-like relish for combat. 
Still his endowments are manifold and very rich. Pro- 
videncé must have the means of putting him to im- 
portant uses, in the fierce ferment, in the doubt, in the 
moral languor of these times. He has done wisely to 
mount once more the pulpit; for to such a man the 
pulpit is mightier than a throne. 

—__o_—— 


When, a few months ago, Professor Daniel “C 
Gilman gave up his professorship at Yale, to accept 
the presidency of the University of California, he car- 
ried with him to the Pacific coast both the good wishes 
and the confident expectations of his host of friends on 
the Atlantic coast. Weare not in the least surprised 
to learn that already has his arrival upon the scene 
begun to bear its fruits, in a general rally of old friends 
and of new ones around the University; in the quick- 
ening of the zeal of regents and of professors; in the 
bestowment of generous gifts upon the University; 
and in the formation and rapid conduct of comprehen- 
sive plans for the new life into which the University is 
now entering. Among the presents which have as- 
sailed the University since the arrival of its new Presi- 
dent are collections of books, paintings and minerals, a 
large tract of land from Edward Tompkins, and the 


-unconditional conveyance to the University of the 


Toland Medical College—a property valued at $75,000. 
Perhaps the most important of the new plans is the 
one which involves the removal of the site of the Uni- 
versity from Oakland to Berkeley, where buildings are 
already in process of erection, and where the view of 
land and ocean is said to be magnificent. The number 
of students in the University is now 185, with a Fresh- 
man class of 66 members. Already, then, has President 


Gilman shown his fitness to go into Mr, Fields’ list of 
‘** Masters of the Situation.” , 
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A DREAM. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


RESTLESS night, shot through and through 
With sombre threads of pain, 
Peopled with shadowy folk in dreams 
That tore the tiréd brain ; 


Wan Slumber plucked her mask away 
When once she knew me caught, 

And swift through every drowsing sense 
Her subtle poison wrougbt. 


Weird sorceress, she looked so fair 
I yielded to her spell, 

Only to find ’twas Circe’s self, 
Girdled with gifts of hell. 


She clasped me tight—I loathed her touch— 
She locked my struggling will ; 

I Jay within her hateful hold, 
Despairful, sullen, still. 


She called.her mocking legions up ; 
I felt, but could not see, 

The crowding faces hem me in, 
A ghostly company ; 


They flocked above me, rank on rank, 
The mute, uncanny throng ; 
Benumbing influences vague, 
Whose horror lasted long ; 


Till sudden was I ’ware of One, 
Nearing with arrowy grace, 

Who clove their yielding cloud in twain, 
And stooped above my face ; 


She touched her lovely lips to mine— 
The skinny phantoms fled ; 

She drew me kindly to her breast— 
Grim Circe crumbled dead, 


For one rare instant all her life 
Seemed flowing into mine, 

I lay in tremulous repose, 
Delirium divine! 


The next, my very soul exhaled 
In passionate desire ; 

I woke—to feel upon my lips 
That thrill of tender fire! 





A CHIME OF BELLS. 
BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


HERE is nothing inanimate which has so in- 
termeddled with the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and ambitions of humanity, as bells. They made a 
pleasant tinkling in the very dawn of time among the 
sons of Ashur and Baal. The war-horses of Sesostris 
jangled them upon the first battle-fields of the world. 
The priests of Israel wore them upon the hem of their 
most sacred vestment. They delivered oracles at Do- 
dona; they shook forth a noisy challenge from the 
shields of Grecian heroes. They have led the flocks and 
herds from the plains of Mesopotamia to the Nor- 
wegian hills. They have rung in mid-air to the trained 
flight of the hawk and the faleon. They have tolled 
out warnings on lonely coasts for the salvation of 
human life; they have given the signal for such awful 
massacres as the Sicilian Vespers and St. Bartholomew. 
They have rung in tyranny, and rung out tyrants; 
they have gathered into the fold of the Church, and 
with ‘‘ book and candle ”’ sent the offender anathema- 
tized and excommunicated out of it. No place has 
been so high or so holy that there they have not been 
heard; and yet the fool hasshaken them on his bauble, 
and the infant on its rattle. 

Religiously, the bell has the barest of recognition in 
America, but socially and commercially it is a wonder- 
ful power. Inside our homes it blends every hour of 
the day with the music or discord of our life; and 
when we leave the house, then from street cars and 
stages, from carts and counters, from schools and fac- 
tories, from banks and offices, comes the well-known 
resonant sound of bell metal. 

If we go a journey, then railway bells or wharf- 
bells keep up an officious and often mystifying intelli- 
gence; if we go fo sea, then all our life is or@ered to 
their dictation. There, indeed, they acquire a new 
dignity, and are made the interpreters of the sun. 
“ Eight bells, captain,” is the sailor’s report to his com- 
mander. ‘ Make itso, then,” and far over the silent 
ocean rings out the chiming bell, 
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To write the history of small bells would be to write 
the social history of nearly forty centuries; but church 
bells are on of the consecrated afterthoughts of Chris- 
tianity. The first Christian congregations met with as 
little observation as possible, and in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, when this was no longer necessary, trumpets were 
used as means of convocation. For 300 years after 
Constantine no mention is made of church bells, nor is 
there any authentic proof of their use until the pope- 
dom of Sabinianus, A.p. G04. 

But after this they rung themselves speedily into 
enthusiastic favor. Before the end of the seventh 
century Bede alludes to their use in Englisk churches, 
and in the tenth century St. Dunstan made himself | 
famous for the number of bells that he baptized and 
hung, since which the church-bell has ‘spoken for 
itself.” In the middle ages, when congregations were | 
widely scattered, and clocks and watches almost un- 
known, the church-bell was a beautiful answer to a 
real necessity. 

All Christian communities adopted it, except the wn- 
Russian portion of the Greek church; but the passion 
of the Russian church for large bells almost counter- 
balanced the want of them in the other Greek con- 
gregations, 2 want which was doubtless the result of 
Turkish influence, as this people would never tolerate 
the use of bells in their own faith. To this day the 
voice of the muezzin from the lofty minaret calls the 
people to prayer, and their festival of Beiram and fast 
of Ramadan are announced by the firing of cannon. 

But though Russia exceeds in large bells, England for 
the exquisite rhythm and music of her peals has no 
approachable rival. Nowhere else can the chiming of 
bells—musie which Charles Lamb says is “‘ nighest bor- 
dering on heaven’’—be heard in such rich and perfect 
beauty. And as it is very likely many of my readers 
will go to England next summer, I will briefly designate 
those most likely to conveniently attract their atten- 
tion. 

The great bell of St. Paul’s was cast in the reign of Ed- 
ward I., and baptized “* Edward of Westminster.” It was 
then hung in Westminster Hall to notify the hour to 
the judges, but Wililam III. gave it as a New Year’s 
gift to St. Paul's Cathedral. It has been twice recast, 
and now measures ten feet in diameter. The metal is 
ten inches thick, and the clapper weighs 180 pounds. 
When a monarch, the Archbishop, Bishop, or Mayor of 
London dies, this clapper, muffied, tolls with a dull 
booming tone—the monotonous power of which is said 
to be awful—the “minute beH.” The peculiarity of this 
deadened knell was perhaps never so obvious as in the 
rejoicings for the victory of Trafalgar. At once there 
leapt from every spire a joyous deafening peal, then a 
sudden pause, and the solemn minute bell tolled for the 
dead hero. Again the joyous peal, the pause, and the 
knell. These contrasts of sound are described as beyond 
expression striking and overpowering. 

“Great Tom ” of Oxford was given to Christ Church 
College about A.D. 1545, by the last Abbot of Oseney. 

At nine o’clock at night it used to be customary (and 
may be yet) to strike 101 strokes, to commemorate the 
magnificent charities which had founded there 101 
scholarships. ‘Great Peter’ of York Minster, *‘ Great 
Tom” of Lincoln, and ‘* Dunstan” of Canterbury 
Cathedral, are all famous bells. But it is the chimes in 
almost every spire that give to England the soubriquet 
of the “ringing island,’’ and which are really the most 
worthy of notice. 

From twelve to twenty bells are sometimes used to 
form a chime, but the sweetest and most perfect num- 
ber is eight. 

I have mentioned the baptism of bells; this was a 
very important ceremony in the middle ages. Monarchs 
were often the sponsors, and archbishops and cardinals 
the officiators. Indeed, Pope John XIII. himself bap- 
tized the bell for the Lateran Church, naming it 
“John;” and within the last century the Bishop of 
Chalos baptized a whole peal, calling it a “ happy and 
holy family.” Bells arestill “ christened ” in England, 
but the ceremony has lost its religious character, and 
aquavite is more in demand than holy water. 

The blessing and baptizing of bells arose probably in 
the heathen idea of their power to drive away evil 
spirits. Hence, until Henry VIII. ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the custom, bells were rung all night long 
on Allhallow’s eve. The touching and beautiful custom 
of ‘the passing bell’? had popularly the same power 
attached to it. This ceremony, now so rapidly disappear- 
ing, was very common in my own youth. The sixty- 
seventh canon of the English Church still enjoins that 
“whenever any one is passing out of this life, a bell 
shall be tolled, and the minister shall not then slack 
to do his duty.”’ All who heard this solemn and never 
to be misunderstood tolling were expected to say a 
prayer for the departing soul. ‘ Prayers,”’ says Doune, 





“ Ascend to heaven in troops at a good man’s passing bell.” 


The “Sanctus bell” has also almost, if not altogether, 
been abandoned. It was rung at the words: “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hosts,” and all within hearing 
of it were expected to prostrate themselves. 

Indeed, though the bell is becoming every day more 
prominent in our social and commercial llfe, it is 
somewhat losing its religious promtnence. I think it 
is apity. Amid the stillness which falls on even large 
cities on the Sabbath, nothing is so touching and ele- 
vating as the pealing chimes from numerous church 
towers; and in the country the effect is still more 
beautiful. Our dumb, empty spires are mockeries 
since the steeple was first added to churches to accom- 











modate the bells; and I would rejoice to hear from ali 
of them that clear, exultant melody which nothing but 
chiming bells can make. 

No other music expresses such glad, enthusisatic ex- 
ultation, and I think there isa most exquisite propriety | 
in Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Invocation to Bells,” to 


“Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


** Ring in the valiant man end free, 
The eager heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 





ATHANASIANISM, 
BY JOHN PENMAN, 


T needs no profound acquaintance with Chris- 
tian teaching, in prophecy, gospel, epistle, and 

the long record of true discipleship, to see that mere 
calling on the name of Christ, a service of the lips, or 
the more elaborate service of dogmatic thoughts and 
passions, has never constituted genuine confession of 
the truth of Christ. ‘‘To believe on the Lord Jesus” 
was a demand externally covering the act of faith. ‘To 
put on the Lord Jesus’? was a more interior description 
of that act. And closer still to the essence of our own 
part in the matter came that account of the truth of 
Christ which made it exactly consist in putting off the 
old man and putting on the new man, which also was 





described as putting away the lusts of the flesh and 
walking in love as dear children of God. That is to say, 
to walk in love with filial trust in the Divine Love is 
acted faith in Christ, and this acted faith is the sole 

essential and the only effective faith. 

The faith of opinions and of opinionated passion is 
secondary and non-essential. It is by no means unim- 
portant, and it is very desirable to have it correct. But | 
to be correct in essence it must be charitable, and if 
not thus correct in essence it is worse than useless to 
have it correct in form. If dogmatic thoughts and 
feelings are damnatory, or minatory, or even full of 
doubt and fear, they usurp God’s prerogative of judg- 
ment, and violate Christ’s absolute law of love, which 
requires of us love and hope and trust without limit or 
qualification, as long as any lamp of life holds out to 
burn, and in fact, until the only Judge shall have closed, 
evidently and finally, the chance of redemption. To 
bear all things, to hope all things, to believe all things, 
and leave judgment to God’s final day, is the common 
Christian duty. An undoubted dogma of perdition for 
the finally impenitent does not warrant us in letting 
go from our love and hope and trust any soul whatever 
one moment before we hear the final decision of God 
himself. For all we can ever know, the sole use of 
the dogma may be to make us hold fast with the bands 
and cords of love, that at last it may appear that not 
one soul has got away from help, not one creature 
fallen beyond reach of grace. 

At any rate, it is exactly unchristian to cease to love, 
and take up a word of damnation, or of threat, or of 
doubt and fear. That is exactly what the poor heathen 
does; he gets apart from his fellows and tries to please 
God by some contrast or other between them and him, 
when in fact Christened right reason, enlightened 
human nature, pure divine revelation, and a good con- 
science towards man and God, demand of him love of 
his fellows and only love, to the end at least of proba- 
tion, and in hope and faith that the violence of loyal 
love will win the kingdom in some way before the last 
hour of possible trial shall end. 

In all profound testing of faith, under providential 
trial of our closest and deepest love, as of mother for 
child, and brother for brother, we always recoguize this 
law of the present indestructibifity of pure love by 
anything short of the final act of divine judgment, and 
the fitness of hope and faith humbly resting upon a 
God of Love. And with such deep chastening of faith, 
and disciplinary revision of our speculation, we find it 
not impossible to suspend, provisionally, our whole 
system of divinity, and to content ourselves with a 
general opinion that God’s plan must be one of love, 
and that we may safely let our hearts trust it, and 
need not feel obliged to understand it. It is only when 
we venture undisciplined assertion, and a temper 
towards souls not regenerate after the rule of love, 
that we find ourselves passing judgment of damnatory 
or minatory opinion. 

And a very significant and painful fact is, that the 
average history of damnatory or minatory opinion has 
been a history of Christless want of love and mercy 
and goodness, so much so that candor almost requires 
the confession that the darkest chapter of the recorded 
history of mankind is that of cruelty employed in 
Christ’s name to enforce dogmatic assent to mere opin- 
ions about Christ, in total disregard of that acted faith 
which is shown ina heart and life rootedand grounded 
in love. It has often chanced that those who had this 
acted faith felt the edge of thesword, or were haled to 
the stake, while those who arrogated to themsleves the 
name and faith of Christ. vith cruel rage against 
heresy, were as ignorant as unnaptized heathen of the 
real truth of that name and faith. 

Athanasianism, as a method of religion, means opin- 
ion and opinionated passion. The opinion and the 
passion may be technically correct, but they are not 
for that Christian, because they do not rest on, and are 
not controlled by, the absolute Christian principle of 
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love. Itis adr that Athanasius did not write the 
creed that bea name. The use of his name wasa 
pious fraud. And the offering such a body of opinion, 
and of threat, as “the faith,” was totally contrary to 
Christ. The threat used in the document wes a weak 
trick of human conceit. And without the threat, the 
bundle of dogma was of no real avail to enforce Christ, 
because it went no deeper than opinion and opinion- 
ated passion, and had no proper root and ground of 
love. 

We may add that citation of single textg of Scripture 
cannot disprove the view here taken. It is by no means 
certain that any such citation is a proper use of Scrip- 
ture. That whole matter may come into a new light 
if we can once learn the law of the deep things of re- 
velation. Possibly a purely spiritual method may 
finally show us that either some of the texts are not 
genuine Scripture, or that it was never meant to make 
Scripture any more free from occasional errors than a 
Paul was free from faults. It may appear that we 
have the treasure of inspiration in earthen vessels, in 
order that we may continue to depend in part on the 
same inspiration, and that the whole matter of using 
texts as divine has rested on a mistake. At any rate, 
there can be no law against the rule and philosophy of 
the sole essential faith of love, and the sooner we adjust 
other parts of faith to this, the sooner we shall reach a 
sound knowledge of Christ. Neither the method nor 
the matter of Athanasianism need concern us as Chris- 
tians, because they begin and end in opinions, and the 
heat of mere opinions, and do not have any root or 
ground in that perfect love which casteth out fear, and 


| which is Christ born in us the hope of glory to God. 





“Carrying the war into Africa.”—In one of the 


! . 
famous wars between Carthage and Rome, Hannibal, 


a Carthayenian leader, and one of the most wonder- 
ful men of antiquity, led his army into Italy, and for 


| several years continued to threaten the city and lay 


waste the surrounding country. Scipio, a Roman gen- 
eral, saw the necessity of getting rid of Hannibal and 
his forces, and so determined to lead an army into 
Africa and threaten Carthage, and thus make it neces- 
sary for Hannibal to return home for its defense. 
This scheme had its intended effect; and in all after 
time this retaliating upon an enemy by adopting his 
own tactics is called carrying the war into Africa. 





THE GLADSTONE CABINET. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE, 


HE Gladstone Cabinet has held the reins of 
power in England for a little more than five 
years; and if, as seems probable, the result of the 
recent adverse vote on the Irish University Bill is to 
sooner or later deprive them of office, they will be 
able to point to a political record which worthily con- 
trasts with that of any of their predecessors. The gene- 
ral election of 1868, following the passage of Mr. 
Disraeli’s famous measure granting the suffrage to 
British householders, returned a Liberal majority of 
about one hundred to the House of Commons; and this 
majority was pledged to enter earnestly upon the too 
long postponed task of Irish reform. There was no 
question as to who should succeed Mr. Disraeli as 
Prime Minister. Lord Palmerston had died with the 
official harness on; three years before, Lord John Rus- 
sell had been laid on the shelf by being created an Earl, 
and transferred to the elegant obscurity of the House 
of Lords. Mr. Gladstone stood forth pre-eminently 
not only as the Liberal chief, but as the peculiar cham- 
pion of Irish reform. Supported by an ample ma- 
jority, he assumed the Premiership, and gathered 
around him a cabinet council which might, as properly 
as that of Fox, be calied ‘*the Ministry of All the 
Talents.’”’ John Bright, the leader of the advanced 
Liberals, and next to Gladstone himself the most elo- 
quent speaker in the House, accepted the portfolio of 
the Board of Trade; and Robert Lowe, the brilliant 
and erratic chief of Adullamites who had broken 
up the Russell administration in 1866, was invited to 
assume the difficult post of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Leaving aside Mr. Disraeli, these three—Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Lowe—were the three ablest men in 
Parliament. The other Cabinet seats were filled, in 
most instances, with similar tact and good judgment. 
The Premier succeeded in obtaining a fair representa- 
tion of all the sections of the Liberal party, and both 
Peelites and Radicals were found among his council- 
lors. The suave Earl Granville, the veteran diploma- 
tist Clarendon, the zealous Duke of Argyll, Lords Kim- 
berly and De Grey, Mr.*Cardwell, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Bruce, Chichester Fortescue, W. E. Forster, and Hugh 
Childers, represented opinions ranging from the bor- 
ders of Toryism to those of Republicanism. The Op- 
position hoped to see irreconcilable divisions arise in a 
body so politically diverse. But the Cabinet entered 
office with definite pledges and a definite work; and in 
favor of pursuing this work to an end they were a unit. 
On the whole, no ministry which ever attained power 
has been so positively progressive, and so earnestly 
bent on dealing vigorously with one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in English political history. 

The first blow at the traditional injustices still ex- 
isting in Ireland was struck, boldly and promptly, at 
the State Church. The Episcopal Church of Ireland 
was the church of a small minority, the symbol cf con- 
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quest and long tyranny, and the ever present reminder 
of wholesale confiscation and most grievous imposts. 
It had been established as the State Church in days 
when it was believed that the conversion of a nation 
might be effected by stern, unyielding, despotic force. 
Mr. Gladstone had been reared at Christ Church, and 
had there imbibed a deep veneration forand faith in the 
English Establishment; nor had years and the change 
ef political views dulled his reverent devotion to it. 
When, therefore, he brought in the Bill to disestablish 
the Irish Church, he was assailed by Tories and Church- 
men as atraitor to his faith. He saw the gross injustice 
ef supporting an institution so repugnant, for many 
reasons, to the people over which it had been set; yet 
his old training, and his still warm attachment to Eng- 
lish Episcopacy, made him shrink from completing the 
work which he had undertaken. He compictely sev- 
ered the ties which bound the church to the State in 
Ireland; but when he came to depriving that Church of 
its revenues, acquired as they had been by cruelty and 
fraud, he could not resist the temptation to return with 
one hand much of what he had taken with the other. 

The Clrurch, wholly disestablished, was but partially 
disendowed, and still retains a considerable portion 
of its revenues. But the gain was great, for the symbol 
of conquest had been thrown down. Irishmen no 
longer saw a minvority-ecclesiastical polity lording it 
over their parishes, and representing them in the House 
of Lords. 

This grievance eradicated, the Cabinet undertook, in 
the session of 1869-70, to deal with the yet more com- 
plicated difficulty arising from the relations of Irish 
landlords and tenants. The Irish landlord, favored by 
unjust laws, and equally unjust prescription, was 
practicaHy an irresponsible despot. The peasant was 
wholly at his mercy. For him to resist the landlord’s 
dictation, whether in elections, in advances of rent, in 
imposed extra labor, or what not, was to incur the 
penalty of summary eviction, with a certain prospect 
of beggary, if not utter and hopeless destitution. Thus 
the peasantry was in a wretched state of thriftlessness, 
squalor, hunger, dirt, stagnancy and ignorance; thus, 
the only retaliation possible was the secret assassina- 
tion of the landlords. The law protected him, and held 
the peasant down withiron grasp. Here, again, an in- 
solent minority lorded it over the masses, protected 
by the Government, and deaf to the demands of com- 
mon justice. To remedy this, in such sort as he might, 
was the second task Mr. Gladstone undertook. The 
partiality of its success, which subsequent events have 
proved to be far from brilliant, betrays the tremendous 
obstacles which the Premier encountered. The remedy 
applied to Irish land was mainly the adoption of the 
principle of “ tenant-right,”’ which was traditional in 
Ulster, throughout the country. This simply protected 
the tenant in demanding compensation, on leaving his 
farm or patch of ground, for the unexhausted im- 
provements he had made upon it; instead of the for- 
mer custom of summary confiscation as well as evic- 
tion. But the sequel shows that the Irish land reform, 
no less than Irish disestablishment, failed to conciliate 
any considerable number of the Irish people. The 
hopes of the Prime Minister, which had been so san- 
guine, were grievously disappointed. Agrarian out- 
rages continued, sedition was preached in the pulpits 
and the press, and the “Home Rule” party continued 
to carry the elections with the co-operation of the 
archbishops, bishops and priests, of the dominant 
Church. 

Mr. Gladstone, not wholly discouraged, though 
wearied, made a third attempt this winter to win the 
allegiance of the alien isle. The obnoxious privileges 
of Dublin University and Trinity College, the inability 
of the Catholic University to grant degrees, and the in- 
equality of collegiate revenues, induced him to pro- 
pose a bold and comprehensive scheme, by which a 
great secular, national and impartial university should 
be created to supersede all the others, within whose 
limits all colleges of whatever denomination might be 
gathered. It is this scheme which the House of Com- 
mons has lately refused to accept; but, even if it had 
passed into law, the probability is that it would have 
exercised no more beneficent effect upon Irish discon- 
tent than its predecessors. The Irish Catholic prelates, 
assembled in formal council, have emphatically pro- 
nounced against it; the authorities of Trinity have 
been equally outspoken in their hostility; the secular 
Queen’s University has received it with similar dis- 
satisfaction. Thus in the endeavor to please all the 
sects and parties, Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in 
pleasing none. The Irish Protestants say that he is 
giviug everything into Catholic control; the Irish 
Catholics say that the measure is only a pretended con- 
cession. It is no wonder that the great statesman, 
under these circumstances, despairs of reconciling Ire- 
land, and craves a release from the comfortless ex- 
ertions of statesmanship and the thankless cares of 
power. 

But the Liberal Cabinet has not confined itself to the 
attempted redress of Irish grievances. They have 
established the ballot, an electoral method which 
Grote, the historian, for so many years urged upon the 
House of Commons in vain, and which such Radicals as 
John Stuart Mill united with the Tories in strenuously 
opposing. They have reformed the English educational 
system, though the compromise made with the Church 
of England, by which denominational schools are en- 
dowed by the State, deprives the reform of complete- 
ness, and gives just grounds of complaint to other 
creeds. They have abolished the pernicious system by 





which army commissions were purchasable, and sub- 
stituted the tests of efficiency and seniority of 
service; and have re-organized the army and navy. 
They have established, with the United States, the 
principle of arbitration in the settlement of grave in- 
ternational difficulties, and have finally closed the 
debit account of England in the case of the Alabama 
claims. 

Thus the work of these statesmen has been sub- 
stantial, onerous, and progressive, and they will leave 
behind them enduring evidences of sound practical 
statesmanship and capable administrative manage- 
ment; while England will wait long before she is again 
governed by a chief minister of the genius, eloquence, 
learning, and fertility which Gladstone has so conspic- 
uously displayed. 





“IIOME MISSIONARIES OF THE 
WRONG SORT.” 


WRITER in the Christian Union, of March 

12, complains of the conduct of the American 
Home Missionary Society, and of some of its mission- 
aries, and inquires, with great earnestness, ‘* What can 
a poor afflicted people do to relieve themselves from 
the infliction of a home missionary?’ Will you allow 
us to reply, very briefly, to his strictures and his in- 
quiry? 

1. After speaking in very disparaging terms of several 
missionaries whom we cannot identify, and therefore 
cannot defend, he quotes a sentence from a published 
letter of another missionary, thereby singling him out 
for public censure, and enabling us to show how much 
credit is due to the statements of hisaccuser. He says: 
“We think that the Home Missionary Society is too 
severe on us, in fastening upon us a man who seems 
entirely incapable of giving instruction, and who has 
not yet learned to speak the truth.” 

The minister here referred to was sent into the mis- 
sionary field in 1859, on the completion of his theologi- 
cal studies in Auburn Theological Seminary. The 
Professors in that institution said concerning him: 
“He is, in all respects, a superior man—devotedly 
pious, energetic, industrious, enterprising—just the 
man to do good in the West.”’ His whole history, since 
that time, justifies this high commendation. During 
the last four and a half years he has labored under the 
auspices of this Society in California, where one of the 
Secretaries recently visited him, and spent several days 
among his parishioners. They bore unanimous and 
strong testimony to his ability, fidelity and success. 
He has recently been selected by a Committee of the 
General Association of his State as a suitable man to 
be the Superintendent of Home Missions in the south- 
ern part of the State and the adjacent territories. 
There is no truer or more trustworthy man in the 
missionary field. 

2. This writer complains that the Home Missionary 
Society has ‘fastened’ this missionary upon the 
people, and asks: ‘‘ How slrall we get rid of this in- 
cubus?” 

We will teil him. This minister was “ fastened ’’ upon 
these people, for one year, at their own urgent request. 
Their written application is now before us, signed by 
four prominent individuals, representing the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians, who 
say: * About the last of January (1872) we extended a 
unanimous call to Rev. Mr. —— to become our pastor 
for one year. The orthodox portion of the community 
are well united in him,” ete. But he is “fastened” 
upon them no longer. His commission expired with 
January, and the community can “get rid of this in- 
cubus” by omitting to apply for his re-appointment. 
This Society never fastens a missionary upon a congre- 
gation without its consent and expressed desire; and 
then for one year oniy. As this missionary’s house, 
furniture, library, sermons—everything except his 
wife and children—were burned a week before his 
year expired, he could easily have left, and was 
ready to do so. But the citizens generously helped 
him to procure another cottage, that he might remain 
among them. : 

3. This writer complains that the missionary referred 
to has borne false witness against his neighbors, and 
quotes a sentence from his published letter to prove 
the charge. If he had quoted a few sentences more, 
the readers of the Christian Union might have better 
understood the nature of the offenses and the reason 
why the writer dislikes the missionary. Wewill quote 
them, and then leave the public to judge which of the 
two men is ‘of the wrong sort:” 

“ Infidelity is awake and active. It has intelligence, learn- 
ing, ability, and the gift of tongues; at least, of a ready and 
taking speech. Moreover, it is bold, open, presumptuous ; in 
the street and out of it, upon the week-day and the Sabbath. 

“Regularly, upon the evening of every Lord’s day, they 
come together. Any and all things are laid hold of to create 
excitement and catch the public ear. Just now their chief 
oracle is asomewhile (ten or twelve years) Methodist preacher, 
far-fallen from grace, dropping to his present low estate, suc- 
cessively through universalism, spiritism, etc. What he is 
now, it is hard to tell. Adrift, afloat, everywhere and no- 
where, and yet always and everywhere reckless, abusive, sac- 
rilegious—alas, for the influence! It is powerful for evil. 
Talents, learning, acquisitions, gifts, experrence—and all these 
turned out of the way and prostituted to an ignoble use! Be- 
hold, in view of it, how the wicked join hand in hand, and 
how the scoffers strengthen themselves in the evil!” 


SECRETARIES OF THE 
AMERICAN Home Missionary Socrery. 





MIRIAM AND MOSES. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


le the articles we have already written we have 
shown the Divine method of forming the Jewish 
race toanswer a peculiar mission in the world’s pro- 
gress. The modern physiological teachings, which in- 
culcate the importance of race culture and the neces- 
sity of watching over marriages with reference to the 
transmission of family traits, appear to have been care- 
fully observed even at this early period of the world’s 
history. The race to be formed was to be for ages the 
keeper, and in the fullness of time the dispenser, of the 
oracles of God to man. Its history was conducted from 
age to age, not merely with reference to individuals 
and families, but with relation to all humanity, to 
whom the Jew was to be the prophet and priest. 

We have shown thus far, in all the marriages, a divine 
supervision, and in the choice of the line of descent a 
persistent selection of the gentler and more feminine 
elements of character over those martial and heroic. 
The Jews were designed to be a peaceful people. 
Family life was to to be with them of peculiar sacred- 
ness and intensity. In a world where war and con- 
quest formed the one main interest, they were to be 
non-combatants; horses, chariots, implements of war 
and martial enrolments were forbidden to them; and 
they were to make war only in specific cases, by divine 
direction, and relying on divine aid. The race was 
carried into Egypt, and suffered to work out there an 
experience of bondage and oppression and deliverance, 
which was to stand for all time and for all humanity as 
a monument of hope and triumph. Even here, in the 
United States, ‘‘Go down, Moses! tell king Pharaoh to 
let my children go ’’—has been sung on lone plantations. 
in the midnight stolen meetings of a race of slaves who 
knew nothing of where Egypt was or who Moses was, 
but who felt the application of this history to all 
slavery and oppression. The slave of America as 
naturally speaks of his bondage as Egypt, and of his 
deliverance as the passage of the Red Sea, as if he had 
been systematically instructed in symbolism. The Jews 
wrought out that experience for all nations. In one 
awful and too much misunderstood passage of Scrip- 
ture, Jehovah says to Pharaoh that the reason why he 
did not immediately punish his disobedience, why he 
upheld and sustained him and suffered him to express 
in full his tyrannical spirit, was to work out this ex- 
perience for mankind. ‘‘ And in very deed, for this 
cause have I allowed thee to stand, to show in thee my 
power, that my name may be declared through all the 
earth.”’ And now here, in the nineteenth century, ina 
continent then unknown to earth, that history of 
Pharaoh has shed hope of deliverance over the bitter 
anguish of a race of slaves. Pharaoh has been made 
against his will a text of hope and comfort for the 
oppressed of all ages. 

Hitherto the divine selection has been simply of the 
patriarchs who should form the nation. Now that the 
nation is strong in numbers, a man is wanted to 
crystalize it into that enduring shape and character 
which aré to fit it for its appointed mission to mankind, 
and for this purpose a loftier and more gifted nature 
was needed, and the choice fell upon Moses, the great- 
est, the most learned, the most faultless human being 
in all the ancient Jewish history. 

It is remarked by Montalembert, that almost all 
great men have companionship with some superior 
woman. Miriam, the sister of Moses, seems to have 
been a person of strong and leading character. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbinic tradition, the gift of prophecy 
descended upon her even in childhood. The story is 
that Miriam’s mother, Jochebed, was one of the mid- 
wives to whom Pharaoh gave the command to destroy 
the children, and that when she heard it, being then 
only five years old, her face flushed scarlet, and she said 
in anger: **‘ Woe to this man! God will punish him for 
his evil deeds.’ After this the tradition says that when 
the decree went forth for the destruction of every male 
child, Amram separated himself from his wife Joche- 
bed, lest he should bring on her the anguish of fruitless 
motherhood. After three years the spirit of prophecy 
came on Miriam as she sat in the house, and she cried 
out suddenly: ‘“*My parents shall have another son, 
who shall deliver Israel out of the hands of the Egyp- 
tians.’’ The angel Gabriel guided Amram back to find 
his wife, whom he found blooming in all the beauty of 
youth, though more than a hundred years old. When 
she found herself with child, she feared lest it prove a 
boy, to be cruelly slain. Then the Eternal @ne spake 
in a dream to the father, bidding him be of good cheer, 
for he would protect the child, and all nations should 
hold him in honor. 

The tradition goes on to say that the boy was born 
without pain, and that when he was born the whole 
house was filled with a light as of bright sunshine. The 
mother’s anxiety was increased when she saw the 
beauty of the child, who was lovely as an angel of God. 
The parents called him Tobias, ‘‘God is good,” to ex- 
press their thankfulness, and Amram kissed Miriam on 
the brow and said: ‘ Now know I that thy prophecy is 
come true.” 

In contrast to this ornate narrative is the grave and 
chaste simplicity of the Scripture story. All there is of 
it is in two or three verses of the 2d chapter of Exodus. 
“And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to 
wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman conceived, 
and bare a son: and when she saw him that he was a 
goodly child sbe hid him three months. And when she 
could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
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bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
and put the child therein and laid it in the flags 
by the river’s brink. And his sister stood afar off 
to see what would be done to him. And the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the 
river; and her maidens walked along the river’s side: 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, she sent 
her maid to fetch it. And when she had opened 
it, she saw the child: and behold, the babe wept. 
And she had compassion on him and said: This 
is one of the Hebrew children. Then said his sister to 
Pharaoh's daughter, Shall I go and call to thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee? And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, Go. 


And the maid went and called the child’s mother. And | 


Pharaoh’s daughter said, Take this child away, and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages, and the 
woman took the child and nursed it. And the child 
grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, 
and she called his name Moses: and she said, Because I 
drew him out of the water.” 

The additional incidents we have given are most of 
them recorded in Josephus as matters of history, and 
are interesting as showing the national traditions. 

The strongest impulse in the character of Moses ap- 
pears to have been that of protective justice, more 
particularly with regard to the helpless and down- 
trodden classes. The laws of Moses, if carefully ex- 
amined, are a perfect phenomenon; an exception to the 
laws of either ancient or modern nations in the care 
they exercised over women, widows, orphans, paupers, 
foreigners, servants and dumb animals. No so-called 
Christian nation but could advantageously take a 
lesson in legislation from the laws of Moses. There is a 
plaintive, pathetic spirit of compassion in the very 
language in which the laws in favor of the helpless and 
suffering are expressed, that it seems must have been 
learned only of superhuman tenderness. Not the 
gentlest words of Jesus are more compassionate in 
their spirit than many of these laws of Moses. Deliver- 
ed in the name of Jehovah, they certainly are so unlike 
the wisdom of that barbarous age as to justify the 
ascription of them to him who is Love. 

Some of them sound more like the pleadings of a 
mother than the voice of legal statute. For example: 
“Tf thou lend money to any that is poor by thee, thou 
shalt not lay upon himusury. If thou at all take thy 
neighbor’s garment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto 
him by that the sun goeth down, for that is his cover- 
ing, it is his raiment for his skin, wherein shall he 
sleep? and it shall come to pass when he crieth unto 
me I will hear, for Iam gracious.”’ 

“Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether he be of thine own brethren or of 
strangers that are within thy gates. At his day shalt 
thou give him his wages, neither shall the sun go down 
upon it, for he is poor and setteth his heart upon it, 
lest he cry unto the Lord against thee.” 

“Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of the 
stranger nor of the fatherless, nor take the widow’s 
raiment as pledge; thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a bondman in Egypt, and the Lord thy God re- 
deemed thee, therefore I command thee to do this 
thing.”’ 

“When thou cuttest down thy harvest and hast for- 
got a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch 
it, it shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow. When thou beatest thine olive tree thou shalt 
not go over it again; when thou gatherest the grapes 
of thy vineyard thou shalt not glean it afterward, it 
shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow.” 

For the poor dumb animals the law speaks: ‘Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn; thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or ass fall 
down by the way and hide thyself from them; thou 
shalt surely help to lift them up again.” 

“If thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee lying 
under his burdens, and wouldst forbear to help him, 
thou shalt surely help him.” 

The history of the life of Moses shows that the 
Divine Being chose him to form these laws which were 
to consolidate the national life, with a wise reference 
to his adaptation. 

In the choice of Isaac and Jacob nothing was needed 
but that they should be peaceable family-men, devoted 
to quiet and domestic life, incident to the faults and im- 
perefctions of that class of men. 

But to Moses a nobler mission was intrusted. The 
race, now grown to be a nation, was to be educated, and 
Moses was to be their educator. For this cause the Di- 
vine Being did not scorn the wisdom already existing 
on earth. All that the most cultured nation of the 
world had to give of breeding, learning, training, art, 
and science, was given to Moses, who, as a member of 
the royal family, was educated as one of the priests of 
Egypt. All this culture was bestowed on a nature in 
which generosity, magnanimity and tenderness were 
in lofty and ideal proportions, 

The humanity of Moses was so ideally pure that the 
feelings of the Divine heart might pour themselves into 
his heart as into a crystal cup without a flaw. God 
could shine through Moses as the sunbeam through a 
dew-drop. 

The incidents of his life show the romantic and 
chivalrous devotion of his spirit to whatever was 
suffering or oppressed. Born a slave, child of a race of 
Slaves, he was rescued from this lot, adopted into the 
royal family, and educated as a prince. 

The curse of slavery 13 that it degrades the slave. To 


f be a slave is of necessity to be ignorant, to be dirty, to 
be embruted, to have all aspiration crushed out, and 
only the animal and brutal developed. 

Moses was beautiful, admired, learned. He had the 
fastidious personal habits of the Egyptian priesthood 
and royal family, the most fastidious and scrupulous 
race of antiquity, and his people were crushed down 
into brutal habits, disgusting filth; and the loathsome 
diseases of leprosy and other kindred plagues en- 
gendered of dirt and poverty were among them. 
We have only to read the laws of Moses to see what 
horrors of filth and impurity and unnatural lust 
he was obliged to mention and forbid, to infer how low 
the down-trodden people had sunk. 

Yet, says the Scripture, ‘* Moses, when he was come 
of age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter.”” He had the magnanimity to avow his kin- 
ship with the poor degraded race and make common 
cause with them. 

(To be continued.) 





AMELIA SIEVEKING. 
BY AGATE. 
T seems to be a fact (not much dwelt upon 
by our ‘“ radical’? women) that every advance 
which woman makes in mental activity follows and 
proceeds from a corresponding advance made by man. 





Humanity is one, and rises or falls together. 

The intellectual movement which has taken place in 
Germany during the last three quarters of a century, 
has perhaps been nowhere more marked than in Ham- 
burg, that old free city where Lessing, Claudius, 
Reimarus, Perthes, Jacobi, Wichern, and many an- 
other choice spirit has lived and labored; where the 
young and earnest Merle D’Aubigne took refuge from 
persecution, and into whose stimulating society the 
best minds and most devoted souls from all Germany 
were glad to gather. Insuch astate of society it was 
to have been expected that some great-souled woman 
would appear, to do her part in the social elevation, 
and lead her weaker sisters up to a higher level. 

Amelia Sieveking was born in Hamburg in 1794. 
Being left an orphan at the age of fifteen, she, with a 
young cousin, was put to board with a Mile. Dimpfel, 
sister-in-law of Klopstock, as her pupil. This lady’s 
ideas of education were narrow, and ina very short 
time Amelia was considered to have made sufficient 
attainment, and was set to embroidering for money. 
While feeling no false pride in regard to working with 
her hands, she was distressed at the expenditure of so 
much time to so little purpose, and wrote to one of her 
brothers: “It is something frightful to have toiled as 
hard as I ean for a whole day, and to know at the end 
that the only thing I have accomplished is that some 
one will possess an embroidered pillow-case who would 
sleep just as well upon a plain one. All I want is to 
spend my strength upon things that have some worth 
and use in them.” The bent of her mind was toward 
teaching, and her desire was to fit herself to be a gov- 
erness. he preparation came in a form she neither 
expected nor liked. Her mother’s cousin, Mme. Brtin- 
nemann, adopted her, and her duties were to share in 
the household cares, and to assist in attending and 
amusing Mme. B.’s son, a permanent and hopeless in- 
valid. The poor young man died in less than a year, 
but Amelia remained with the bereaved and lonely 
mother, and devoted more time to her own improve- 
ment. In a few months an opportunity occurred for 
her to teach a little girl who was living in the same 
house, and thinking her little pupil would do better 
in a class, she took six other little girls. And so, at the 
age of eighteen, she began that work of teaching 
which she carried on with delight and success through- 
out her whole life, taking a class of little girls and 
educating them carefully year after year, until their 
school days were over, and then beginning with 
another little group. 

When she began this work, her own religious views 
were very indefinite, and it was only after a long and 
patient seeking after truth and light that she came to 
a firm belief in the doctrines of evangelical religion, 
and a joyful trust in Christ as her personal Saviour. 

The education she gaye her classes was eminently re- 
ligious, and she had the satisfaction of seeing most of 
her pupils give evidence of a true spiritual life. 

Ten years of her life passed in the quiet and regular 
discharge of her home duties to her adopted mother, 
and her school duties to her little girls. After this time 
her work began to broaden. She had thought much 
upon educational and religious subjects, and now began 
her writing and publication of her views; and although 
writing seems to have been less her forte than action, 
her little books, as afterwards her annual reports, 
were of great assistance to other workers. 

At this time she began to think of a plan for a 
Protestant sisterhood of mercy, and to look upon the 
founding of such a sisterhood as the work of her life. 
She corresponded and conversed with Prof. Hartman, 
Gossner, Pastor Giebel, and others, about the plan, 
entering into it with great earnestness and enthusiasm. 
Yet she writes to her brother, ‘‘ Do not fear that [ shall 
be over hasty. No, it is clear to me that I must wait 
some years at least yet. Gossner requires it from me, 
and I will do it, whatever it may cost me. You may 
believe me, it is no easy thing to sit still with so mighty 
an impulse urging me within.” 

But her “unalterable rule,” laid down for herself 
years before was thjs: “‘ Let the duties that lie nearest 





to you he always the most imperative; the members of 








your own home circle will always have the first claim 
to your affection and usefulness.’ And in her small 
home-circle, her adopted mother was suffering from 
the infirmities of age and loss of eye-sight; and around 
her was much work to be done among the poor, and 
teaching outside her classes. For five or six years she 
waited before she felt herself summoned to step out of 
the quiet routine of her private duties, into a path 
which at that time was unusual. In 1831, the cholera 
broke out in Hamburg, and Amelia Sieveking resolved 
to devote herself to hospital service. She writes to a 
friend, ‘‘ My dear good mother has given her full con- 
sent and blessing, and my place with her will be sup- 
plied during these weeks or months by a very Gear 
young girl. Like everything out of the common course, 
this step meets with very differing judgments, and 
while some certainly think more of it than it really de- 
serves, many blame and some despise it.” If must be 
remembered that this was many years before Florence 
Nightingale threw wide open to women that gate of 
hospital service which can never be shut to them again. 
Miss Sieveking served in the cholera hospital for two 
months, remaining there until the disease disappeared 
from the city. She was exceedingly useful, not only 
in actual nursing, but in superintending, and also in 
providing for her poor patients after their recovery. 

The simple account of her labors is very interesting, 
but the most valuable result of them was perhaps the 
knowledge and experience she gained in the hospital, 
fitting her for her larger work. As soon as she was free 
to return home, she set about endeavoring to win other 
women to take part in a definite organized work for 
the care of the sick and the poor. She met with many 
refusals, but in five months had succeeded in gathering 
twelve disciples, with whom she met weekly in her 
nother’s house. The numbers steadily increased, how- 
ever, and they soon were obliged to hold their meet- 
ings in a room in the town-hall. Once established, the 
association went steadily on, winning its way into the 
favor of the community. 

But in assuming these more public cares, she did not 
neglect the duties next to her. She says, ‘‘ I made two 
rules for myself when I entered on my new sphere of 
work; one, that my school was not to suffer from it in 
any way; and the other, that my mother was not to be 
cut short of any part of the time when, according to 
our established arrangements at home, she reckons on 
my companionship.’ Visiting and letter-writing seem 
to have been the things which had to give place to the 
new activity. She says, ‘‘My mother had become 
totally blind, and needed more help and companion- 
ship (she had indeed many other companions). In 
particular she liked to hear reading, and I often read 
aloud to her in the evening from six tfl eleven. [ 
never read so much in my life as at that time.” 

The association of which she was president, now in 
its fifth year, was making good progress, having tkirty- 
two working members. Her annual reports stirred up 
women in other cities to do a like work, and similar 
associations were already formed at St. George’s, at 
Altona, at Zell, at Potsdam, at Bonn, and at Bremon. 
Miss Sieveking’s thoughts were still busy with her long- 
cherished project of a sisterhood of mercy, for the 
training of women for the same kind of work which 
she was now carrying on, when, in Feb. 1836, she re- 
ceived a letter from the now celebrated Fliedner, 
giving her an account of hiswork, begun only four 
months before at Kaiserwerth. It was called ‘ the 
Evangelical Association for Christian Nursing,’’ and 
was in truth the very thing she had so long planned. 
This letter was to propose to her the position of head- 
nurse in the establishment. It seemed as if the desire 
of her life were now granted, and the very position she 
had wished for to open to her. Yet she refused it, for 
she saw that the new association was on so firm a foot- 
ing that its success was assured, and she felt that it 
would on the whole be easier for Fliedner to find some 
other head-nurse for Kaiserwerth than for her associ- 
ation at Hamburg to find another head. Besides, there 
were her blind mother and her little scholars. So she 
finally gave up all thoughts of the sisterhood of mercy, 
seeing that work in other and competent hands, and 
devoted herself to the growing institution of her own 
founding. 

About this time her adopted mother was released by 
death from her long infirmity and suffering. Miss 
Sieveking’s friends anticipated her going at once into 
the infirmary service, or the like. But she felt 1t to be 
duty not to enter upon any one form of the work to 
the exclusion of her other duties. She says, ‘‘I hold it 
to be a very doubtful thing to give an altered direc- 
tion to one’s whole course of life only at the suggestion 
of one’s own mind, and without a distinct indication 
of Providence. And hitherto I do not think that I 
have any such guiding sign. I enjoy in my present 
situation a happy, and I think I may say a continually 
enlarging sphere of work. I find a sweet satisfaction 
in haying my assistance claimed by all sorts of people, 
for all sorts of purposes, and feeling that I am pretty 
generally looked upon as one who does not belong to 
herself, but is called of God to be the servant of all who 
need her help or counsel.” 

Her association received from the city, in 1839, a 
grant for land for modellodging-houses. The next year 
the houses were opened and occupied. The institution 
consisted of nine dwellings, besides a children’s hos- 
pital. There was also a seminary for the training of 
governesses. In 1842 occurred the great fire in Ham- 
burg, whose scenes of terror and suffering read like a 
familiar tale to us whose hearts still are stirred by the 
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memory of Chicago. The ‘ Amalienstift,”’ as her insti- 
tution was called, was not in the burnt bistrict, and 
afforded refuge to about a hundred persons in those 
days of distress. The same year, with the aid of the 
eity, the association erected two new buildings, each 
comprising twenty-four tenements, to meet the in- 
ereased need of such accommodation for the poor. 

Miss Sieveking’s work had become large and public, 
and widely known. The days of opposition and con- 
tempt were long past. Her position brought her into 
fellowship with the most active workers in the good 
eause in her own an! other countries. She visited 
London in 1839, and examined into its charitable insti- 
tutions, becoming acquainted with Mrs. Fry, Lally 
Bentinck, and others. 

At the beginning of 1359, her health was so broken 
that it was manifest that her work was almost done. 
She still had her class of children daily beside her 
eouch, however, until March 5, when she bade them 
farewell. She lived until April 1, when, after many 
painful days and wearisome nights, teuded by the 
grateful and tender love of a former pupil, she went 
home to her reward. Her institution was then in its 
twenty-eighth year, the mother of many similar insti- 
tutions in ail parts of the country. 

Hers was a life of labor and toil; a life of pure, deep 
joy; a successful life; a helpful life. She was nota 
genius, but she was a Christian in the fullest sense of 
the word. She was of an active, truthful and diligent 
nature, aud possessed much character, and an urgent 
desire to be helpful and useful. An unusual love of 
learning and teaching seemed to be born in her, and 
she developed a remarkable talent for organization. 
But the great idea, which was embodied in her life and 
work, is that of compassionate and ministering love, an 
idea, great and broad enough to set women free from 
the dominion of vanity and frivolity, and those petty, 
marrow and trifling concerns by which the souls of 
many women are weighed down to the earth. In this 
path she walked, and has both shown and opened the 
way for hundreds of other women. 

But if her life teaches us a lesson of courageous 
breaking through the prejudices of her time to do the 
work appointed her, it teaches us distinctly another, 
as valuable, namely, docility to her Father in heaven, 
the Master and Guide of her life. She was not gov- 
erned by self-will, but by the will of Him who sent her. 

And this is the secret of true success; an open secret, 
told us plainly by the Master, but too often forgotten 
in these times of self-confidence and self-assertion— 
“Without me ye can do nothing. Hc that abideth in 
Me, and Lin him, bringeth forth much pruit.” 
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CHAPTER 1X.—(Continued.) 
HEN she had done up her dishes Mrs. Wil- 


kins brought out a few books and papers, and 
said to Christie, who sat apart by the window, with the 
old shadow creeping over her face: 

“Now don’t feel lonesome, my dear, but jest lop 
right down on the soffy and havea sociable kind of a 
time. Lisha’s gone down street for the evenin.’. I'll 
keep the children as quiet as one woman can, and you 
may read or rest, or talk, jest as you’re a mind.” 

“Thank you; I'll sit here and rock little Vic to sleep 
for you. I don’t care to read, but I'd like to have you 
talk to me, for it seems as if I'd known you along time 
and it does me good,” said Christie, as she settled her- 
self and baby on the old settee which had served as a 
cradle for six young Wilkinses, and now received the 
honorable name of sofa in its old age. 

Mrs. Wilkins looked gratified, as she settled her 
brood round the table with a pile of pictorial papers to 
amuse them. Then having laid herself out to beagree- 
able, she sat thoughtfully rubbing the bridge of her 
nose, at a loss how to begin. Presently Christie helped 
her by an involuntary sigh. 

““What's the matter, dear? Is there anything I can 
do to make you comfortable?” asked the kind soul, 
alert at once, and ready to offer sympathy. 

“T’m very cosy, thank you, and I don’t know why I 
sighed. It’sa way I’ve got into when I think of my wor- 
ries,” explained Christie, in haste. 

“Wal, dear, I wouldn’t ef I was you. Don’t keep 
turnin’ your troubles over. Git atop of ’em somehow, 
and stay there ef you can,” said Mrs. Wilkins, very 
earnestly. 

“But that’s just what I can’t do. I’ve lost all my 
spirits and courage, and got into a dismal state of 
mind. You seem to be very cheerful, and yet you 
must have a good deal to try you sometimes. I wish 
you’d tell me how you do it,”’ and Christie looked wist- 
fully into that other face, so plain, yet so placid, won- 
dering to see how little poverty, hard work, and many 
cares had soured or saddened it. 

“ Really I don’t know, unless its jest doin’ whatever 
comes along, and doin’ of it heartily, sure that things 
is all right, though very often I don’t see it at fust.” 

“Do you see it at last?” 

“Gen’lly I do; and if I don’t I take it on trust, same 
as children do what older folks tell em; and byme-by 
when I’m grown up in spiritual things I'l) understan’ 
as the dears do, when they git to be men and women.” 








That suited Christie, and she thought hopefully 
within herself: 

“This woman has got the sort of religion I want, if 
it makes her what she is. Some day I'll get her to tell 
me where she found it.’’, Then aloud she said: 

‘But it’s so hard to be patient and contented when 
nothing happens as you want it to, and you don't get 
your share of happiness no matter how much you try 
to deserve it.”’ 

“It ain't easy to bear, I know, but having tried my 
own way and made a dreadful mess of it, and I con- 
cluded that the Lord knows what’s best for us, and 
things go better when he manages than when we go 
scratchin’ round and can’t wait.” 

“Tried your own way? How do you mean?” asked 
Christie, curiously, for she liked to hear her hostess 
talk, and found something besides amusement in the 
conversation which seemed to possess a fresh country 
flavor as well as country phrases. 





Mrs. Wilkins smiled all over her plump face, as if | 


she liked to tell her experience, and having bunched 
sleepy little Andy more comfortably into her lap, and 
given a preparatory hem or two, she began with great 
good will. 

“It happened a number a years ago and ain't much 
of astory any way. But you’re welcome toit, as some 
of it is rather humorsome, the laugh may do you good 
ef the story don’t. We was livin’ down to the east’ard 
at the time. It was a real pretty place; the house 
stood under a couple of maples and a gret brook come 
foamin’ down the rayvine and away through the med- 
ders to the river. Dear sakes, seems as ef I see it now, 
jest as I used to settin’ on the doorsteps with the lay- 
locks all in blow, the squirrels jabborin’ on the 
wall, and the saw-mill screekin’ way off by the 
dam.” 

Pausing a moment, Mrs. Wilkins looked musingly at 
the steam of the tea-kettle, as if through its silvery 
haze she saw her early home again. Wash promptly 
roused her from this reverie by falling off the boiler 
with a crash. His mother picked him up and placidly 
went on, falling more and more into the country dia- 
lect which city life had not yet polished. 

“T oughter hev been the contentedest woman alive, 
but I warn’t, for you see I'd worked at millinaryin 
before I was married, and had an easy time on't. Af- 
terwards the children come along pretty fast, there 
was sights of work to do, and no time for pleasurin’, 
so I got wore out, and used to hanker after old times 
in a dreadful wicked way. 

“Finally I got acquainted with a Mis Bascum, and 
she done me a sight of harm. You see, havin’ few pies 
of her own to bake, she was fond of puttin’ her fingers 
into her neighborses, but she done it so neat that no 
one mistrusted, she was takin’ all the sauce and leavin’ 
all the crust to them, as you may say. Wal, [ told her 
my werryments and she sympathized real hearty, and 
said I didn’t ought to stan’ it, but have things to suit 
me, and enjoy myself, as other folks did. So when she 
put it into my head [ thought it amazin’ good advice, 
and jest went and done as she told me. 

“Lisha was the kindest man you ever see, so when I 
up and said I warn’t going to drudge round no more, 
but must have a girl, he got one, and goodness knows 
what atrial she was. After she came I got dreadful 
slack, and left the house and the children to Hen’retta, 
and went pleasurin’ frequent all in my best. [always 
was a dressy woman in them days, and Lisha give me 
his earnin’s real lavish, pless his heart! and I went and 
spent ‘em on my sinful gowns and bunnets.”’ 

Here Mrs. Wilkins stopped to give a remorseful groan 
and stroke her faded dress, as if she found great com- 
fort in its dinginess. 

“Ttain’t no use tellin’ all I done, but I had fullswing, 
and at fust I thought luck was in my dish sure. But it 
warn't, seein’ I didn’t deserve it, and I had to take my 
mess of trouble, which was needful and noeurishin,’ ef 
I'd had the grace to see it so. 

*“Lisha got into debt, and no wonder, with me a 
wastin’ of his substance; Hen’retta went off suddin’, 
with whatever she could lay her hands on, and every- 
thing was at sixes and sevens. Lisha’s patience give 
out at last, for I was dreadful fractious, knowin’ it was 
all my fault. The children seemed to git out of sorts, 
too, and acted like time in the primer, with croup and 
pins, and whoopin’ cough and temper. I declare I 
used to think the pots and kettles biled over to spite 
each other and me in them days. 

“All this was nuts to Mis Bascum, and she kep’ ad- 
visin’ and encouragin’ ef me, and I didn’t see through 
her a mite, or guess that settin’ folks by the ears was 
as relishin’ to her as bitters is tosome. Merciful, swz! 
what a piece a work we did make betwixt us! I 
scolded and moped ‘cause I couldn’t have my way; 
Lisha swore and threatened to take to drinkin’ ef I 
didn’t make home more comfortable; the children run 
wild, and the house was gittin’ too hot to hold us, 
when we was brought up with a round turn, and I see 
the redickiousness of my doin’s in time. 

‘**One day Lisha come home tired and cross, for bills 
was pressin’, work slack, and folks talkin’ about us as 
ef they’d nothin’ else to do. Iwas dishin’ up dinner, 
feelin’ as nervous as a witch, for a whole batch of 
bread had burnt toa cinder while I was trimmin’ anew 
bunnet, Wash had scart me most to death swallerin’ a 
cent, and the steak had been on the floor more’n once, 
owin’ to my havin’ babies, dogs, cats, or hens under 
my feet the whole blessed time. 

“ Lisha looked as black as thunder, throwed his hat 
into a corner, and came along to the sink where I was 





skinnin’ pertaters. As he washed his hands, I asked 
what the matter was; but he only muttered and 
slopped, and I couldn’t git nothin’ out of him, for he 
ain't talkative at the best of times as you see, and when 
he’s werried corkscrews wouldn’t draw a word from 
him. 

‘** Bein’ riled myself didn’t mend matters, and so we 
fell to hectorin’ one another right smart. He said 
somethin’ that dreened my last drop of patience; I 
give a sharp answer, and fust thing I knew he up with 
his hand and slapped me. It warn’t a hard blow by 
no means, only a kind of a wet spat side of the head; 
but I thought I should have flew, and was as mad as ef 
I'd been knocked down, You never see a man look so 
‘shamed as Lisha did, and ef I'd been wise I should 
have made up the quarrel then. But I was a fool. I 
jest flung fork, dish, pertaters and all into the pot, and 
says, as ferce as you please: 

**QLisha Wilkins, when you can treat me decent you 
may come and fetch me back; you won't see me till 
then, and so I tell you.’ 

“Then I made a bee-line for Mis Bascum’s; told her 
the whole story, had a good cry, and was all ready to 
go home in half an hour, but Lisha didn’t come. 

* Wal, that night passed, and what a long one it was 
to be sure! and me without a wink of sleep, thinkin’ of 
Wash and the cent, my emptins and the baby. Next 
day come, but no Lisha, no message, no nothin’, and I 
began to think I’d got my match though I had a sight 
of grit in them days. I sewed, and Mis Bascum she 
clacked; but I didn’t say much, and jest worked like 
sixty to pay for my keep, for I warn’t goin’ to be be- 
holden to her far nothin’. 

“The day dragged on terrible slow, and at last I 
begged her to go and git me a clean dress, for I'd come 
off jest as I was, and folk’s kep’ droppin’ in, for the 
story was all round, thanks to Mis Bascum’s long 
tongue. 

“Wal, she went, and ef you'll believe me Lisha 
wouldn’t let herin! He handed my best things outa 
winder and told her to tell me they were gittin’ along 
fust rate with Florindy Walch to do the work. He 
hoped I'd have a good time, and not expect him fora 
consider’ ble spell, for he liked a quiet house, and now 
he’d got it.” 

“When I heard that I knew he must be provoked 
the wust kind, for he ain’t a harsh man by nater. I 
could have crep’ in at the winder ef he wouldn’t open 
the door, I was so took down by that message. But 
Mis Bascum wouldn't hear of it, and kep’ stirrin’ of 
me up till I was ashamed to eat ’umble pie fust; so I 
waited to see how soon he’d come round. But he had 
the best on’t you see, for he’d got the babies and lost a 
cross wife, while I'd lost everything but Mis Bascum, 
who grew hatefuller to me every hour, for I begun to 
mistrust she was a mischief-maker—widders most 
always is—seein’ how she pampered up my pride and 
‘peared to like the quarrel. 

“T thought I should have died more 'n once, for sure 
as you live it went on three mortal days, and of all 
miser’ble creeters I was the miser’blest. Then I see 
how wicked and ungrateful I'd been; how I'd shirked 
my bounden duty and scorned my best blessings. 
There war’nt a hard job that ever I'd hated but what 
grew easy when I remembered who it was done for; 
there war’nt a trouble or a care that 1 would’nt bave 
welcomed hearty, nor one hour of them dear fractious 
babies that did’nt seem precious when I'd goneand left 
‘em. I'd got time to rest enough now, and might go 
pleasuring all day long; but I could'nt do it, and would 
have given a dozin bunnets trimmed to kill ef I could 
only have been back moilin’ in my old kitchen with 
the children hangin’ round me and Lisha a comin’ in 
cheerful from his work as he used to ’fore I spoilt his 
home for him. How sing’lar it is folks never do know 
when they are wal off!” 

*T know it now,” said Christie, rocking lazily to and 
fro, with a face almost as tranquil as little Vic’s lying 
half asleep in her lap.” 

‘Glad to hear it, my dear. As I was goin’ on tosay, 
when Saturday come, a tremenjus storm set in, and it 
rained guns all day. I never shall forgit it for I was 
hankerin’ after baby and dreadful werried about the 
others, all bein’ croupy, and Florindy with no more 
idee of nussin’ than a baalamb. The rain come down 
like a reg’lar deluge, but I didn’t seem to have no ark 
to run to. As night come on things got wuss and wuss, 
for the wind blowed the roof off Mis’ Bascum’s barn 
and stove in the butt’ry window; the brook riz and 
went ragin’ every which way, and you never did see 
such a piece of work. 

‘*My heart was most broke by that time, and I knew 
I should give in ‘fore Monday. But I set and sewed and 
listened to the tinkle tankle of the drops in the pans set 
round to ketch ’em, for the house leaked like a sieve. 
Mis Bascum was down suller putterin’ about, for every 
kag and sarce jar was afloat. Moses, her brother was 
lookin’ after his stock and tryin’ to stop the damage. 
All of a suddin he bust in lookin’ ‘kinder wild, and 
settin’ down the lantern, he sez, sez he, ‘ You're 
ruthern an unfortinate woman to-night, Mis Wil- 
kins.’ ‘How so?’ sez I, as ef nuthin’ was the matter 
already. 

‘““Why,’ sez he, ‘the spilins have give way up in the 
rayvine and the brook’s come down like a river, upsot 
your lean-to, washed the mellion patch slap mto the 
road, and while your husband was tryin’ to git the pig 
out of the pen, the water took a turn and swep him 
away.’ 

* Drownded ?’ sez 1, with only breath enough for that 
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one word. ‘Shouldn't wonder,’ sez Moses, ‘nothin’ 
ever did come up alive after goin’ over them falls.’ 

“It come over me like a streak of lightenin’; every- 
thin’ kinder slewed round, ana I dropped in the first 
faint I ever had in my life. Next 1 knew Lisha was 
holdin’ of me and cryin’ fit to kill himself. 1 thought 
I was dreamin’, and only had wits enough to give a sort 
of permiscuous grab at him and call out: 

““*Oh, Lisha! aint you drownded?’ He give a gret 
start at that, swallered down his sobbin’, and sez as 
lovin’ as ever a man did in this world: 

“* Bless your dear heart, Cynthy, it warn't me, it was 
the pig,’ and then fell to kissin’ of me, till betwixt 
laughin’ and cryin’ I was most choked. Deary me, it 
all comes back so livin’ real it kinder takes my breath 
away.” 

And well it might, for the good soul entered so 
heartily into her story that she unconsciously embel- 
lished it with dramatic illustrations. At the slapping 
episode she flung an invisible ‘fork, dish and perta- 
ters”? into an imaginary kettle, and glared; when the 
catastrophe arrived, she fell back upon her chair to ex- 
press fainting; gave Christie’s arm the ‘“ permiscuous 
grab” at the proper moment, and uttered the repentant 
Lisha’s explanation with an incoherent pathos that 
forbid a laugh at the sudden introduction of the por- 
cine martyr. 

“What did you dothen?” asked Christie, in a most 
flattering state of interest. 

“Oh, law, I went right home and hugged them child- 
ren for a couple of hours stiddy,’’ answered Mrs. 
Wilkins, as if but one conclusion was possible. 

“Did all your troubles go down with the pig?” 
asked Christie, presently. 

“Massy, no! we’re all poor, feeble worms, and the 
best meanin’ of us fails too often,” sighed Mrs. Wilkins, 
as she tenderly adjusted the sleepy head of the young 
worm in her lap. “After that scrape I done my best; 
Lisha was as meek as a whole flock of sheep, and we 
give Mis Bascum a wide berth. Things went lovely for 
ever so long, and though, after a spell, we had our ups 
and downs, as is Lut natural to human creeters, 
we never come to such a pass agin. Both on us tried 
real hard; whenever I felt my temper risin’ or discon- 
tent comin’ on I remembered them days and kep’ a 
taut rein; and as for Lisha he never said a raspin 
word, or got sulky, but what he’d bust out laughin’ 
after it and say: ‘ Bless you, Cynthy, it warn’t me, it 
was the pig.’ 

Mrs. Wilkins’ hearty laugh fired a long train of lesser 
ones, for the children recognized a household word. 
Christie enjoyed the joke, and even the tea kettle 
boiled over as if carried away by the fun. 

“Tell some more, please,’ said Christie, when the 
merriment subsided, for she felt her spirits rising. 

““There’s nothin’ more to tell, except one thing that 
prevented my ever forgittin’ the lesson I got then. My 
little Almiry took cold that week and pined away 
rapid. She’d always been so ailin’ I never expected to 
raise her, and more’n once in them sinful tempers of 
mine I’d thought it would be a mercy ef she was took 
out of her pain. But when I laid away that patient, 
sufferin’ little creeter I found she was the dearest of 
7?emall. I most broke my heart to have her back, and 
never, never forgive myself for leavin’ her that time.’* 

With trembling lips and full eyes Mrs. Wilkins 
stopped to wipe her features generally on Andrew 
Jackson’s pinafore, and heave a remorseful sigh. 

* And this is how you came to be the cheerful con- 
tented woman you are?” said Christie, hoping to 
divert the mother’s mind from that too tender memory. 

“Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully, ‘‘I told you Lisha 
was asmart man; he give me a good lesson, and it set 
me to thinkin’ serious. ’Pears to me trouble is a kind 
of mellerin’ process, and ef you take it kindly it doos 
you good, and you learn to be glad of it. I’m sure Lisha 
and me is twice as fond of one another, twice as 
willin’ to work, and twice as patient with our trials 
sense dear, little Almiry died, and times was hard. 
I ain’t what I ought to be, not by a long chalk, but I 
try to live up to my light, do my duty cheerful, love 
my neighbors and fetch up my family in the fear of 
God. Ef Ido this the best way I know how, I’m sure 
I'll get my rest some day, and the good Lord wont for- 
git Cynthy Wilkins. He ain’t so fur, for 1 keep my 
health wonderfie, Lisha is kind and stiddy, the child- 
ren flourishin’, and 'im a happy woman though I bea 
humly one.” 

There she was mistaken, for as her eye roved round 
the narrow room from the old hat on the wall to the 
curly heads bobbing here and there, contentment, 
piety and mother-love made her plain face beautiful. 

“That story has done me ever so much good, and I 
shall not forget it. Now, good-night, for I must be up 
early to-morrow, and I don’t want to drive Mr. Wilkins 
away entirely,” said Christie, after she had helped put 
the little folk io bed, during which process she had 
heard her host creaking about the kitchen as if afraid 
to enter the sitting-room. 

She laughed as she spoke, and ran up stairs, wonder- 
ing if she could be the same forlorn creature who had 
crept so wearily up only the night before. 

It was a very humble little sermon that Mrs. Wilkins 
had preached to her, but she took it to heart and pro- 
fited by it; for she was a pupil in the great charity 
school where the best teachers are often unknown, un- 
honored here, but who surely will receive commenda- 
tion and reward from the head master when their long 
vacation comes. 

(To be continued. 
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HONESTY AND TRUTHFULNESS, 
Fripay Evenine, March 21, 1873. 


HAD sent to me this week (I will not say from 

what city), a little hand-book, called The Consti- 
tution, Pledge, and By-Laws of the Guard of Honor 
Society. Well, I findit to be a society organized with a 
liberal suite of officers, a preamble, a constitution, a 
pledge, and enough by-laws to run the United States 
Government with—which shows it to be made up of 
young people, who are always strong in the matter of 
making constitutions and by-laws. The pledge inter- 
ested me. 
thought it would be a very good thing in almost every 
village if some such association could be formed, even 
if it lasted but a year or so, and had to be renewed 
afterwards. I will read the pledge: 

“We, the members of this society, do hereby pledge our- 
selves to a faithful and conscientious observance of the fol- 
lowing rules: 

Ist.—‘* No member of the society shall use ardent spirits in 
any form as a beverage. No member shall use profane or 
vulgar language. No member shall provoke a quarrel, or en- 
gage in one, but shall do all in his power to prevent fighting 
or unkindly feeling.” 

(Excellent, that is.] 

2a.—* No member of this society shall play cards, billiards, 
or any game of chance in a public saloon "’ {a very discrimin- 
ating qualification], ‘or at any time be found engaged in 
cheating or gambling in any form. Nomember shall have for 
associates men, women, or boys of questionable character. 

3d.—‘* No member shall be absent from his class on the Sab- 
bath without reasonable excuse, and if absent without reason- 
able excuse twice in succession, shall be deprived of his 
badge until won again by good attendance and correct deport- 
ment. . 

4th.—‘‘ Every member shall pay due respect to the Lord’s 
day, and be found in his place at church at the appointed time 
of service, unless necessarily detained.” 


Now, I do not speak undervaluingly at all of this. I 
am very much interested in it. Here, evidently, were 
some young persons of intelligence and moral aspira- 
tion who got together to help one another. They 
naturally would put into the pledge the things which 
they felt they would be most liable to be tempted 
about. It is probably their judgment of the average 
wants, and therefore of the moral necessities, that sur- 
round young men in village or city life; and, as such, 
it interests me. But still I feel painfully the things 
which it leaves out, rather than the things which it 
puts in. 

There is not one single word in this pledge about the 
members of the Guard of Honor Society speaking the 
truth; about lying, in its infinite varieties; about 
truth in its beautiful simplicity and engagingness. 
There is nothing here on the subject of honesty in the 
dealing of man with man. There is nothing here on 
the subject of fidelity to every word spoken and 
every obligation assumed. There is an oblique refer- 
ence to temper; but it is principally a reference to 
quarrelsomeness. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, — 





There is nothing here about that | 


sweetness of mind, that benevolence, which makes it a | 


joy to have a person in the house; which makes a per- 
son’s presence in the room in some sense like the shin- 
ing of the sun through the window in a winter day. 
There is nothing here to cheer and comfort. 

Now, I want to speak of a few points which I think 
are too much neglected in ordinary religious teaching. 
Many men think that at the present time our great dan- 
ger is from skepticism, not to say atheism. There are 
dangers coming upon us in every age from that side, 
unquestionably; but I do not think that our greatest 


danger arises either from aberration in doctrinal mat- | 


ters, or from the absence of spirituality, even. There 
are many tendencies that are really over-spiritualizing 
men. I think the battle of our day and our age is to be 
on the subject of truth-telling honesty and fidelity— 
the wheels on which the whole structure of society 
stands, and without which there can be no permanent 
building. 

Truth—simple, unvarying, transparent truth—is one 
of the prime elements of a Christian character; but 


there are some men who let truth in just as cathedral | 


windows let light through painted glass. When the 
light strikes on the pavement, it is blue, red, orange, 
every color but white; and some men’s minds are made 
of colored glass in such a way, by nature or by educa- 
tion, that the truth which goes into them or comes out 
of them shines through so many colored media that it 
never strikes other men’s minds as simple, transparent 
truth. There are other men, I think, whose minds are 
made like the glass in old-fashioned houses, where the 
panes are small, and full of scars and wrinkles, and 
knots and worts of every kind; and although the 
truth is not colored in passing through them, it is very 
much distorted by reason of the imperfection of these 
media. There are many men whose minds are pre- 
judiced, and filled with various false notions, such that 
the truth comes out of them upon the minds of other 
men with distortion. 

There is such a thing as a window that you would 
not know to be a window. I have known men to at- 
tempt to walk out through a window the large plate 
glass in which looked so exactly like the atmosphere 
that they did not percejve it. And this is a good type 
of ‘that true Christian disposition which consists of 
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truthfulness and simplicity. There are not many per- 
sons who have it. I have known some people whose 
thought I felt to be perfectly true, and whose expres- 
sion, when they did speak, I believed to be an exact 
representation of their inward selves. Not the daguer- 
reotype reports more accurately what it sees or feels 
than their words did what they saw or felt. But this 
simplicity, this absolute love of the thing that is true 
and just—how rare it is! 

I shall point still further to the fact that it is not 
considered as eminently disparaging to a person who is 
quite spiritual in other things, and stands well in the 
church, and is thought to be very good by the Chris- 
tians in the community, if he is somewhat lacking in 
the inatter of transparent truthfulness. People say of 
a person, “I do not think he wilfully lies—at least not 


often; and then, he is a very good man in other re- 
I thought it was a very good thing; and I | 


spects.””. The fact is, he has spirit cognitious; he has 
the habit of holy inflammation; he is lifted up by 
prayer, and by the singing of hymns; he has noDle 
ideas; and he refreshes others with the upper 
realm, the higher range of spiritual life; but as re- 
gards the matter of simple truth, he cither has not had 
training and education, or else he has been under in- 
fluences which drag them both down. 

On the corners of the streets in New York, in 
banks, and in business housc>, I have been told, 
and have been afflicted by being told, in several 
instances by good men, men who were not scorn- 
ful, who were not open-mouthed revilers, but whoe 
were religiously disposed, ““Mr. Beecher, in business 
we do not think as well of @ man who is a church 
member as we do of one who is not. We have learned, 
by experience, that men are more likely to be untruth- 
ful, and to deceive us, where they are in churches, 
than where they are out of churches.”’ It has several 
times been said to me, that professors of religion were 
less to be depended upon under such and such tempta- 
tions, than non-professors. I hope it was exaggerated. 
It has been accounted for on the ground that -men 
have been so preached to about heaven and immortal- 
ity, and about what they owe to God aud to Christ, 
that at last they have come to suppose that if they are 
Christians, and have spirituality, it is not so much mat- 
ter about ethics or morality. It is said that church 
people have taken the higher forms of life to be a sub- 
stitute for the lower forms. 

At any rate, consider what the battle of competition 
is. Consider what a strife is going on in the store, in 
the shop, on the ship, on the street, everywhere. Con- 
sider what a vast rivalry there is among men who are 
seeking for a livelihood and for affluence. Consider 
whatan immense pressure is brought to bear upon them. 
Consider how every clerk goes through a drillin which 
he is tempted to go wrong at every step. Consider how 
every mechanic is obliged to defend himself against the 
shrewdness of those with whom he deals on all sides. 
Consider how the whole course of business is tending 
toward this vast voluminous temptation to deceive—to 
deviate from the truth. Isis one of the grand funda- 
mental tendencies of our times to sacrifice truth in 
business; and I am one of those who believe that 
when this comes to pass the sill is rotten, and will 
not hold the superstructure. A nation of liars never 
could govern themselves, nor achieve any eminence in 
patriotic virtue. 

Dishonesty stands right alongside the want of truth. 
The question of right and wrong throughout society 
grows more and more complex. Business becomes 
more and more intricate by differentiation—by divid- 
ing up. Ethical questions are so numerous, and are so 
acute, that [have great sympathy with men who say 
that they do not know what to do; that they cannot 
determine what is right. A great many men say, ‘Oh, 
that we only knew!” Here is this case, there is that 
case, and men are bewildered. Take, for instance, the 
question of the organization of railroads. The intricacy 
which it involves is beyond your understanding, unless 
you have looked intoit. A new class of cases have 
come up which touch the very marrow of things; and 
religious men, elders of churches, members in good and 
honorable standing, are doing things which, it seems to 
me, cannot, for a single moment, stand the test of the 
clear judgment day. Yet, who shall instruct them? 

All the way down through business, there are cus- 
toms, modes, usages, ten thousand things, which violate 
the absolute simplicity of Christian honesty. 

Fathers and mothers, I believe, to the very core of 
my heart, that the battle of Christianity in the family 
and in the community, for the next generation at any 
rate, is to be for bringing out the religious necessity 
of Christian manliness in honesty and truth. 

I was talking with a railroad conductor to-day. I 
said to him: ‘ How is it about these new tickets which 
they are issuing on the roads to prevent conductors 
from cheating?’ ‘Oh, well,” said he, “ they don't 
prevent anything. If a man wants to cheat, he can. 
There is but one way to correct this matter, Mr. 
Beecher: you have got to get honest men for con- 
ductors, or you cannot help cheating.” * But,”’ I said, 
“if you were to supply all the railroads with honest 
men for conductors, would there be any left to go to 
Congress, or to do anything else?’ We have not hon- 
est men enough to man the places of trust in the coun- 
try. Honest men are scarcer for business life than 
drilled officers were for our army when it went out. 
Then there was but. one West Point officer for about 
twenty thousand men. There is not a business in the 
community that does not to-day groan hke ungreased 
wheels for the oil of honesty. 
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Now, 2 society of young men or young women who 
should agree, ** We will study to speak the truth in the 
simplicity and love of it, under all circumstances,” 
would have one of the most timely articles of associa- 
tion. You have societies for the suppression of gamb- 
ling; you have associations for the suppression of in- 
temperance, for the elevation of the fallen, and for 
various other things: would it not be well to interject, 
in some of our towns and villages, a novel society—a 
society for the speaking of the truth; a society for the 
practice of honesty; a society for the exercise of fidel- 
ity? 

** Well,” you say, “‘ which is the most important, that 
a man should be spiritual-minded toward God, even if 
he be shaky down below, or that he should have sound 
morals below, and be entirely deprived of spiritual- 
ity?” I say, If you do not go to the top, go thorough 
from the foundation up. The apostle said: 

“If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar.”’ 

Such is the ground that he puts it on. 
says the Master? 

“If thou bring thy gift to the altar,and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the altar [none of your worship—I do not want 
that], and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 

There Christ himself says, “ First conform your life 
to morality; first perform your duties where your life 
lies; and then come with your spirituality, and wor- 
ship me.”” Weare not left to our own choice in this 
matter. The Book determines that any spirituality 
which is not grounded in sound morals is spurious. 

Iam ashamed to have men that I know to be men of 
the world point to men that I know to be Christians, 
and say: “I am not a church-member, but Iam a man 
of honor; and that is more than could be said of that 
man. I would not trust his word around the corner. 
It isas muchas I can do to trust his bond.” It hurts 
me. “ 

When men deal with one another, and find some un- 
expected fairness, and an absence of all sharpness, they 
do not know what to make of it. You go to makea 
bargain with a man, and you find him really humane. 
You fortify yourself, as if there had got to be this or 
that thing built up; you go to work vigilantly and 
vautiously ; and all at once the thing opens up clearly 
to you, and you say: “ Certainly, it is to my advan- 
tage as you putit;” and he says: ‘*I meant it to be to 
your advantage, sir.’ You cannot believe your own 
ears. You suspect him. You look at the thing, and 
see that it really appears to your advantage; but you 
say: “There is some trick that he is playing on me.” 
You think of it from day to day, and from week to 
weck, and you do not see anything wrong about it. 
You find it always turning out just as he repre- 
sented it to be. And you take to that man. When 
you become more intimate with him, and express your 
confidence in him, hesays: “ Ah, but I feel so tried! I 
feel so tempted to be dishonest, and I have to strive so 
against dishonesty!"’ You look at him with surprise. 
“Yes,” he says, “that is my temptation; but when I 
joined the church I made up my mind that I would 
not only live right toward God and men according to 
the ideas which men usually have of religion, but that 
IT would be honest and true and benevolent in my deal- 
ings with every man. I have this sense of my duty to 
my Lord and my God.” 

[ tell you, what an effect a few such sermons as that 
would produce! Men preachsermonsabout: ‘1. The 
nature of Regeneration; 2. The signs of Regeneration; 
and 3, the motives of Regeneration ;’"’ and they do not 
go within gunshot of where men live; but let a man 
who knows what life is, what temptations are, what 
pride and selfishness and avarice are, show his fellow- 
men that he is every day trying to live a Christian life, 
and to conform his conduct to the integrity which is 
inspired by the Gospel of Christ, and they say, at once: 
“There is a divine spirit; that is a Christianity that I 
believe in.” 


And what 


“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glerify your Father which isin heaven.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
LD Catholicism, which held a congress the year 
before last at Munich, and a second, last autumn, 
at Cologne, is to meet alternately in annual congress in these 
two cities—next’autumn, accordingly, at Munich. The move- 
ment has a special committee charged with the duty of secur- 
ing the clection of a bishop, but this is not to be hastened. It 
seems to be clear that the progress of the cause has to con- 
tend chiefly with the ignorance, servility, and stupid indiffe- 
rentism of both clergy and laity, and the fear of worldly loss, 
and even starvation of thousands of the priesthood and hun- 
dreds of thousands of the people. The cowardly giving in of 
bishops after solemn and reiterated pledges, and the terrorism 
of a violent and unscrupulous press, have done much to para- 
lyze the movement and to discredit religion itself, even. An 
official report of the Cologne Congress of last autumn has been 
published. 


—In Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new work, Literature 
and Dogma, which the English journals comment on at length, 
there is an extreme attempt made to show that goodness and 
blessedness will be seen to be the end and aim of religion, if 
we read the Bible as we read other books, taking out its best 
sense, and rejecting as husk all the rest. The theory is worked 
out with a great display of literary resources, including a 
number of peculiar conceptions by which to judge between 
sense and husk in the text of Scripture. 


—A recent drama of power tells the story of “ King 
Saul,” on the theory that he represented a struggle of human 
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reason and fecling against priestly authority and dogma—that 
Saul was, in fact, a Radical born out of due time. 

—A British Act to prevent as well as punish crime 
was passed in 1871, and has worked well. Papers presented to 
Parliament recently, show a large diminution of the graver 
class of crimes, although an increase of lesser offences has 
taken place. The establishment of Industrial Schools and 
Reformatories is said to have partly cut off the supply of 
criminals. 


Emigration of bad blood to the United States is | 


thought to have played no small part in the result, and much | 


has been owing to education and to the action of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society. The increased prosperity of 
the country has also aided the diminution of serious crime. 

—Great Britain spends fourteen millions and a half 
sterling ($72,500,000) on an army, which consists of 125,000 regu- 
lar troops, of whom 80,000 are in the British Isles, 145,000 mili- 
tia and yeomanry, 160,000 volunteers, and 35,000 reserve. In 
imitation of the Prussian system, which enabled Germany to 
outstrip France so signally at the beginning of the war of 
1870, England, Scotland, and Ireland are to be divided into 
military districts, and a section of the army stationed in each, 
making so many localized little armies, each complete in itself 
and able to act at the shortest notice. To keep up the regular 
army, 23,000 recruits a year are required, and of these, above 
4,000 desert. v. 

—English Board of Trade Reports represent that 
very old and rotten ships are frequently sent to sea from 
English ports. In 1871 there were 265 wrecks of ships between 
thirty and fifty years of age, 44 ships between fifty and sixty, 
and so on up to 10 ships ninety years old, of which 8 were lost, 
and 3 ships lost were over one hundred years old. New ships 
suffer in an increasing ratio. There were 856 wrecks on Bri- 
tish coasts in 1871, when the force of the wind did not exceed 
a strong breeze, and 1449 wrecks happened with a moderate to 
a fresh wind. Many coasting vessels are so terribly rotten 
that when grounded they go to pieces before a boat can put 
off from the shore. 

—The English Parkdament meets in February, and 
sits till August. In August, the members wish to kill grouse, 
partridges in September, and pheasants in October, while in 
November, December, and January, they must have a chance 
to destroy foxes. The London Season comes when Parlia- 
ment is in session, bringing a general influx of fashionable 
society. The proposal lately made to have Parliament meet 
in November, and adjourn at the end of May, had no chance 
against such a combination of sporting and fashionable inte- 
rests. 

—The scarcity of coal in the English market, and its 
high price, threaten to reduce very much the recent extra- 
ordinary activity of the iron trade, and to cause a consider- 
able decline of all manufactures which depend on steam 
power. 

—The Irish college which sent to Mr. Gladstone a 
word of approval of his University Bill, is reported as having 
had but one new student last year, and but two this year. To 
all the rest that spoke out, the Scheme was unacceptable as a 
compromise, purchasing superficial harmony at the expense 
of thorough education. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON SOCIAL LIFE. 
{From an article by E. 8S. Nadal, in the Atlantic for April.] 


HE condition of an Englishman who has grown 
gray in honors, who has a star and a decoration and the 
health and vanity to wear them properly, is by no means an 
unhappy one. . . . It used to delight me to watch one old 
man who had run a career in literature and politics, and to 
whom the world had given all its good things. He protected 
himself with the best of Poole’s tailoring. He wore a decora- 
tion which suited his complexion perfectly. He was none of 
your cravens. He met old age with hand gayly extended in 
the jauntiest, boldest way in the world. With a bearing hu- 
morously perverse and imperious, with a pair of yellow-gray 
eyes flashing over his eagle beak, he moved through the 
throng; shaking hands pleasantly with many, complimenting 
the mammas, and hectoring the maidens, whose conversation 
he corrected with mock severity, and whom he cautioned 
against slang. Such of the young ladics as received his re- 
proof demurely, he looked down on with approbation; while 
those who were saucy pleased quite as well, as they gave him 
opportunity for more extended rebuke. If age ever retains 
the vanity, humor, and kindness of youth, this old man must 
have had a pleasant time. . . . No man should say any- 
thing which might not be very well said by any one else. 
Each man has an infallible guide in the rest. He must set 
his clock by them, and regulate it carefully when it inclines 
to go faster. The following is a simple and easily understood 
specimen of a club conversation: 

First Speaker. ** Are you going to Aldershott to-morrow ?” 

Second Speaker. ** No.” 

Here follows a pause of several minutes. 

First Speaker. *‘ Why aren't you going to Aldershott to- 
morrow ?”” : 

Second Speaker. ** Oh, I hate Aldershott.” 

Here follows a pause of a longer duration, during which 
the first speaker reads over the Pall Mall Gazette for the third 
time. 

Second Speaker. “* Waiter, bring me gin and seltzer.” 

This one might call the unit of a club conversation, upon 
which more elaborate remark may be superadded at will... . 
The Englishman conducts himself as though he were in an 
enemy’s country. In the strictest apostolic sense he regards 
this life as a warfare. “And well he may,” he would say. 
**Oonsider what people we meet, what dangers we encounter 
by sea and land, on the promenade, in the park, and at the 
watering-place. The parvenu walks abroad in daylight. All 
about us are people who don’t know their grandfathers. 
Everywhere rich contractors and lotion-sellers lie in ambush. 
It behooves us to tread cautiously. And not only are we in 
constant dread of these people, but we must be forever on 
our guard against those of our ewn sort. If we are affable to 
our superiors, they may think us familiar; if we are civil to 
our equals, they may fancy we think them better than our- 
selves. So, amid imminent perils from the insults of the 
great, from the snubs of the equals, and the familiarities of 
inferiors, we move through this dangerous wilderness of so- 
ciety.” . . . I used constantly to see one old gentleman 
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who always came arrayed in the traditional blue coat and 
brass buttons, bulf waistcoat, and great neckcloth of the Re- 
gency. I fancied he might be like that South American par- 
rot of which Humboldt tells, that was the sole remaining 
creature to speak the language of a lost tribe. I never had 
the pleasure, however, of hearing him express himself. He 
silently surveyed the moving throng. The present, perhaps, 
seemed dull to him. He had heard, a fine May morning long 
ago, in Piccadilly, the horn of the coachman ringing up the 
street, and had awaited the stopping of the coach at Hatch- 
erd’s, to see such blooming faces looking merrily out of the 
windows, and the ladies in the short waists and petticoats of 
the time alighting from the top. Somewhere away in one of 
those shires whose name recalls the green fields and the sound 
of the milk in the pail, he had kissed a country sweetheart 
under one of the big bonnets they wore when the century 
and he and his sweetheart were all in their teens. 
UNITARIANISM AS JUDGED BY A FRIEND. 
[From a Sermon by James Freeman Clarke, in the Christian Register.] 


* NITARIANISM has not become a great tree, in 

/ which all the birds of the air build their nests. But it 
has been the little leaven leavening the whole lump. It has 
changed the whole character of orthodox teaching. It has so 
modified Calvinism that Calvinism now can hardly be said to 
exist anywhere in its pure and simple form. It has created a 
tone of liberal thought in all the churches. The old creeds 
remain, the old doctrines are still professed; but they remain 
as the ice remains, floating in a northern river in the spring: 
it floats on the surface and scems solid, but it is really water- 
logged and ready to sink. Some fine morning the sun arises 
and the ice isallgone. ... 

But the Unitarian body, besides helping to do away the old 
doctrines which were equally dishonorable to God and to 
man, have also helped to establish principles, which are more 
important still. Just as the old alchemists, trying to find a 
way of turning baser metals into gold, discovered chemistry, so 
Unitarians, while trying to overthrow the Trinity, discovered 
the principles of Liberal Christianity. They were led toseeand 
to maintain that the essence of Christianity is goodness—nota 
creed, not a ceremony, not an emotion, not a profession, but 
alife. They were led to assert the doctrine of progress, to 
maintain that Christianity, like all other human experiences 
and attainments, was capable of perpetual development and 
improvement, They were led to assert that passive assent to 
the truth was less acceptable to God than honest, active, free, 
and independent thought, even though that thought led tem- 
porarily into error; and that, instead of separating from 
honest men because they differed from usin opinion, we were 
bound to unite with all who love God and man. Thus they 
laid down the principles on which alone the Christian Church 
can ever become one. The Roman Catholic Church has union 
but not freedom. It attains unity of form by refusing to 
allow any independent conviction. The Protestant Church 
has freedom but not union, Each sect teaches that men must 
think for themselves, and then refuses to unite with those 
who think differently from itself. But Unitarians have, alone 
of all denominations, claimed that all good men ought to be 
united and to co-operate, no matter what their difference of 
creed may be, for that the true unity of the Christian Church 
is the unity of the spirit, not of the letter—a unity which un- 
derlies all differences, and can make a true Church catholic 
and universal, in which every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father, 


THE NEED OF JURY REFORM. 
{From the New York Tribune. ] 


ABOLISH the death-penalty (as you must before 
< many years), and you will still have to reform the jury 
system before you can make sure of the punishment of any 
great criminal who has money and friends. The preposterous 
rule which practically excludes from a jury every man who 
has intelligence enough to know his own mind about notori- 
ous events, or interest enough in public affairs to understand 
what is in everybody’s mouth; which asks a grave and well- 
considered opinion, but exacts that the men who give it shall 
not be in the habit of having any opinions; which submits 
the nicest points of evidence to those who go through life 
with blind cyes and deaf ears, and lays intricate argument 
before those who never think; which demands, not that a 
juryman shall be honest or reputable, but only that he shall 
be ignorant; this rule fills the jury-box in all grave criminal 
cases with the class of men least capable of rendering an in- 
telligent verdict, and most likely to render a dishonest one. 
Nor is thisall. Having done all in its power to predispose the 
jury to improper influences, the law gives the criminal a tre- 
mendous advantage over the public by exacting that the ver- 
dict shall be unanimous. If one among the twelve can be 
bought, the eleven withstand him in vain. Probably not an 
intelligent man in New York doubts that our ridiculous jury 
law, coupled with the mistakes of the prosecution, saved Wil- 
liam M. Tweed from Sing Sing last January. . . . 

In England the evil has never been so serious as it is here, 
but it is grave enough to challenge attention, and an effort is 
making for a radical reform. It is proposed to recuce the 
number of jurymen to seven, to allow the trial to go on even 
if two should fall sick; and to enact that a majority vote 
shall decide. The wisdom of the rule exacting unanimity has 
long been disputed in England, and years ago Lord Chancellor 
Campbell brought forward a Bill providing that in certain 
classes of crimes an unanimous verdict should not be re- 
quired. Reform, however, in England moves slowly, and 
after many seasons of debate the old abuse still stands. But 
in Scotland the desired change has been made, and there, after 
a jury has been locked up three hours without coming to an 
agreement, the verdict may be rendered by nine or more, 
Whether we shall not come to this also, is a serious question. 
Of course, unless we can at the same time improve the charae- 
ter of the jurors, remove the tax on intelligence, and cease to 
trust questions of life or death, honor or dishonor, liberty or 
imprisonment, to men whom we would not trust with the 
commonest affair of business, we shail only aggravate the 
danger to society by facilitating the acceptance of a verdict 
which is most likely to be an unjust one. Mr. Tweed had 
more than a majority of his jury, in the teeth of the plainest 
evidence; and Scannell had a third of his. These are con- 
siderations which must enter into any careful scheme of re- 
form. That some reform is one of the most pressing necessi- 
ties of the time everybody admits; in what shape it shall 
come is a question for our best thinkers, and especially for 
the leaders of the legal profession, thoroughly to consider. 
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\PROFE SSOR FISHER’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION.* 


tn this volume, Professor Fisher has aimed, he tells 
us, to furnish to intelligent and educated peaders a general 
view of the origin and nature, the principal facts and charac- 
ters of the Reformation: and also, by notes and references, 
to guide the historical student to original researches. The 
field he traverses is an immense one. The book includes only 
six hundred pages, of large print and ample margin. Within 
this compass, the author treats of the cause of the Reforma- 
tion in each of the principal European countries, for nearly 
two centuries; traces the leading events; discusses not only 
the religious, but the political and secular aspects of the 
movement; sketches the leading actors; discriminates nicely 
the various tendencies and influences that intermingled ; and 
all this in the form of a narrative so graphic and interesting 
that whoever reads it at all will be likely to devour it with 
eagerness. The book is a remarkable instance of that power 
of lucid condensation which its author possesses in a high de- 
gree. It will be most enjoyed by one who brings to its read- 
ing some general knowledge of history. But we judge that 
any intelligent mind, with a historiéal taste, will find it full 
of interest and stimulation. Its quality of condensedness 
renders it worthy to be studied, not merely read; and it 
would be excellent as a text-book in college. The references 
are full and valuable; and the chronological table and list of 
authorities will be appreciated by all students. 

A striking quality of the book is its judicial temper. The 
author shows that sensitiveness to historic truth which is the 
first qualification for this line of study ; and which, in subjects 
connected with theology, is the best safeguard against dog- 
matism. This quality is apparent everywhere in the volume 
before us. The author shows no partialities and no preju- 
dices. Preferences and sympathies he has, and the reader is 
disposed to accept them as rational, because conscious of the 
clear “ daylight”? in which judgments are formed. The por- 
traits of character, though given in few strokes, are highly 
interesting. Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, and their compeers, 
appear as men, and not as the incarnation of theological prin- 
ciples. Many glimpses are given of their personadity, in a 
way that lights up the free historic record. One likes to know 
that Luther called his favorite Epistle to the Galatians ** my 
wife,” ‘‘my Catherine von Bora.” So, of the vivid little pic- 
ture of Luther and Zwingle, in their conference at Marburg 
about the doctrine of the Sacrament— Luther writing on the 
table with chalk, ** Hoc est meum corpus,” and sticking stur- 
dily to that; Zwingle, when argument fails, offering Luther 
his hand, with tears in his eyes, and Luther refusing to take 
it. There are many such graphic touches in the book. 

On the whole, however, the philosophical rather than the 
pictorial element predominates in these pages. The causes 
and minor meaning of events are especially dwelt on. The 
author writes not as a controversialist, but as a historian. 
He is in avowed sympathy with Protestantism, and with 
Evangelical Protestantism, but shows no bitterness toward 
Catholics or Rationalists. He excels in clear and concise 
statement of theological and other abstractions. 

The primary and essential cearacter of the Reformation; 
its relations to politics, culture and civilization; the causes of 
the check with which it met; the fundamental differences 
between Catholic and Protgtant theology, and the germ 
principles of the two systems—these, and a number of like 
subjects, receive satisfactory treatment. But the book is, 
above all things, a history, aiming, not at the establishment 
of certain propositions, but at a truthful picture of a great 
epoch in the world’s religious life; and in this Hes its primary 
and chief value. 

We have no space to enumerate the views which Professor 
Fisher holds, even on the leading questions which arise in his 








work. He is, as we have said, in sympathy with Evangelical 
Protestantism ; but we judge that he holds even that “ism”’ of 


less account than the spirit of sincere, conscientious truth- 
seeking. In some quarters his definitions of Protestantism 
might be regarded as somewhat too narrowly ecclesiastical, as 
where he lays down as the two fundamental principles of its 
system of belief—‘“ justification by faith alone, and the exclu- 
sive authority of the Scriptures."’ Yet, historically, at least, 
the statement is probably impregnable. But is Professor 
Fisher quite consistent when he recognizes as essentially 
germane to Protestantism that spirit of critical rationalism 
which fearlessly investigates, among other things, “the na- 
ture of Inspiration, and of the cuthority conferred by it?" For, 
if you give that spirit fair play, where is the guarantee that 
it will finally recognize our present Scriptures as the final and 
absolute standard of religious truth—which Professor Fisher 
elsewhere lays down as a fundamental position of Protestant- 
ism ? 

We will only add that our author asserts with emphasis the 
essentially religious character of Protestantism, as distin- 
guished from a mere revolt against spiritual tyranny. He 
closes his book with this fine passage: 

*“ Religion is not to divorce itself from science, art, indus- 
try, from anything that promotes the real well-being of man 
upon earth; but religion is to leaven all with a higher conse- 
cration. This is the real creed of Protestantism. *. . It 
steers midway between the false extremes of license and as- 
ceticism. There are popular writers at the present day who 
openly contend for the absolute control of _——— , or fora 
surrender to nature, such as characterized the Greeks of old, 
but which brought ruin upon Greek civilization. They feel 
the error of asceticism so strongly as almost to loathe the 
Middle Ages.” [In a foot-note Professor Fisher specities the 
writings of Taine.] ‘“* These writers strangely overlook the 
place of self-denial in a world where evil has so great a sway ; 

and they strangely forget that the antique culture, with all 
its beautiful products, underwent a terrible shipwreck. The 
problem of the reconciliation of religion and culture, and of 
the harmonizing of the proper claims of this life and of the 
life to come, is one for the solution of which Protestantism 
has the key!”’ 

A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor. Bos- 

ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 

Our intelligent country woman, it must be confessed, 
enjoys a great advantage in the comparative novelty of the 
route covered by her pleasant volume. The mighty wave of 
Western travel has hardly yet begun to break over the vast ter- 
ritory of the Muscovite, and the most adventurous of the sight- 
seers, with but few exceptions, have been content to wander 
in the magnific ent squares of St. Petersburg, or revive Napo- 





* The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D.D. New York: 
Scribner. Armstrong & Co. 1873. 








{ 
leonic memories beneath the Kremlin towers of Moscow. But 


this book takes us away southward to the Lower Don and the 
borders of the Euxine; to the land of the grape and the fig; 
to the graves of the Crimean War, the Carpathian Mountains, 
the boundaries of Gallicia and Austria. It is a ladylike, well- 
written, and in many ways interesting account of a journey 
over the little-traversed region included within these lines. 
The glance of the fair traveler at the features of the country 
and the habits and customs of the people is a superficial one; 
but, on the other hand, she does not pretend, like so many 
conceited voyageurs, to have obtained a profound insight into 
all the social and political institutions of a country while 
passing through it on the railway. The information imparted 
in her volume is not more, perhaps even less, than might be 
furnished in a good guide-book ; but then she has avoided 
the inevitable utilitarianism which shows through even the 
poetic raptures of the guide-book, and tells you gracefully 
and accurately what was seen upon her “ Journey ”’ by a sin- 
gle pair of bright eyes in the head of an intelligent lady. Her 
reflections upon what thus passed before her are never very 
striking or original; seeming, indeed, to have been elicited 
by a sense of fitness—as that some remark ought to be made 
at such or such a juncture—rather than by any interior im- 
pulse. But, on the other hand, she rarely permits herself to 
depart from the plain routine of recital or description, and 
what she does say is never either foolish or presumptuous— 
which is rare praise for a writer of travels. The single odd 
exception is where the authoress, calling attention to the 
pink blouses of the peasants in Moscow streets, wonders 
“why, with their florid faces, they should choose pink!"’ As 
though she fancied these boors getting themselves up to 
gratify the love of the picturesque in foreigners, or selecting 
the colors of their costume, according to the principles laid 
down by Chevreuil, to suit their complexion! 

The brief poems which grace the heads of the chapters are 
singularly compounded of weak and forcible lines. They are 
are always pretty, however, and often fine; no mean echoes 
of Byron, Moore, and the romantic school. They constitute a 
novel and attractive feature of the volume. The illustrations 
are fair woodcuts of the things with which we are already 
best acquainted. The desire for representations of some of 
the rarer objects commented upon in the text is too often 
disappointed. The typography, through carelessness in the 
mechanical process, is unworthy of the paper and all the 
other appointments of the volume. And yet, take it for all 
in all, Miss Proctor’s book of travel sketches may freely be 
pronounced one of the most delightful and every way credit- 
able publications of the day. 


Fleurange: A Novel from the French of Mme. Augus- 
tus Craven. Translated by M. M.R. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 1873. 


Though this story is translated from the French, it is 
difficult to believe that it was not originally written in Ger- 
man. The scene of a large part of the action is in Germany 
—excursions, so to speak, being made to Italy and Russia— 
and the atmosphere of sentiment which surrounds every- 
thing is of the German rather than the French varicty. More- 
over, some of the political episodes and parentheses indicate 
a hostility to conspiracies not habitual with French novelists; 
and finally, there is no bitterness of feeling towards the Teu- 
tons anywhere in these pages. It is to our mind.a charming 
story, pure and fresh in moral tone, and romantic with the 
romance of youth, love, and heroic sacrifice, instead of mere 
gymnastic achievements or gory horrors or morbid casuistry, 
such as characterize too many “strong” novels. The plot is 
simple and natural, but so skillfully managed as to maintain 
the interest by maintaining the uncertainty of the reader to 
the last, or almost to the last; and in the elaboration of it 
there are numerous pretty and striking pictures of character 
and of manners. The glimpse of Russian travel and society, 
for instance, though but a glimpse, is exceedingly life-like. 


Lavinia; or, One Year A Tale of Wedlock. By 
Emily F. Carlen. From the original Swedish, by 
Alex. L. Krause and Elbert Perce. New York: 
James Miller. 1873. 

Madame Carlen’s tales are among the most attractive 
of the many pieces of foreign light literature which have 
been introduced of late to the American public. The present 
isa story of two persons who marry without love, the affec- 
tions of both having been more or less blasted beforehand, 
and who, immediately discovering their mistake, agree to live 
together nominally as man and wife for one year, and then 
arrange a separation. The interest of the narrative turns 
upon the growth of earnest love in each of them, unknown 
to the other, and their final perfect understanding and happi- 
ness. As such aconsummation is to be expected from the 
beginning by the experienced novel-reader, the attraction of 
the book lies in the delicacy and sentiment with which the 
progress of affairs is traced, and contrasted with the experi- 
ence of another couple, who marry with much gushing, 
romantic feeling on the part of the husband and bewitching 
coquetry on the part of the wife, and who come to grief. 

The translator's preface, alluding to the imperfection of 
former versions of Madame Carlen’s works, seems to chal- 
lenge criticism of this one ; and we are compelled to say that, 
while the life and spirit of the original appear to be faithfully 
reproduced, the book is marred by unpardonable grammati- 
eal errors. It is necessary to know English as well as Swedish 
in order to translate a Swedish book ; and a writer who says, 
“between her and [” (p. 115), or **1 shall lay down and read” 
(p. 206), cannot be said to know English. These faults are ag- 
gravated by the abominable proof-reading of the book, which 
abounds on almost every page with letters upside-down, 
words omitted, and other typographical errors which would 
disgrace even the hastily prepared columns of a newspaper. 
We are inclined to be the more severe upon this point since 
we have noticed similar deficiencies in other publications of 
Mr. Miller. Few authors can be trusted to read their own 
proofs without the revision of a professional reader: and 
when the author is deceased (as in the instance of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, whose poems have been published in a single pocket 
volume by this house), such a neglect becomes an outrage. 

Wonders of Sculpture. By Louis Viardot. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 

This is a new volume in the Scribner Wonder Libra- 
ry. The title of the series was never to our taste; but we are 
glad to say that many of the volumes have been better than 
they promised, affording more than mere catalogues of sur- 
prising things to make the ignorant stare. The present vol- 


ume is a translation of M. Viardot’s lively and discriminating’ 





treatise in French, and constitutes a very useful and enter- 
taining guide to the knowledge of ancient masterpieces at 
least. The moderns, and particularly the sculptors of the 
present generation, are treated more cavalierly ; buteM. Viar- 
dot’s criticisms are never merely dogmatic. He gives his 
reasons with force. The concluding chapter on American 
sculptors appears to have been added by an American hand. 
We suspect that a foreigner would not have so intimate a 
knowledge of our artists. But the spirit of this chapter is as 
audacious and keen as if it had been written by a foreigner. 
In its judgments of Powers, Crawford, Greenough, Brown, 
and others, there is much to command respect, if not com- 
plete assent. 


NOTES. 


Those of our readers who are interested in literary 
news will find hereafter in this place the latest information 
which reaches us each week concerning books just ready, or 
about to appear. 

James R. Osgood & Co. announce Mrs. Stowe’s Pal- 
metto Leaves as being nearly ready—indeed, only waiting for 
the illustrations. They also promise ‘* Not Easily Jealous,” a 
reprinted English novel, forming No. 27 in Osgood'’s Library 
of Novels. About the middle of April they will issue Mrs. 
Whitney's new story, entitled * The Other Girls.” 


A. S. Barnes & Co. inform us that they have now 
ready the following publications: A Fourteen Weeks’ Course 
in Physiology, by Professor J. D. Steele, and E. G. Folsom's 3 
Logical Bookkeeping. 


Claxten, Remsen & Haffelfinger announce this group 
of novels as just coming from their press : The Hemlock Swamp 
and a Summer at the White Sulphur Springs, by Elsie Leigh 
Whittlesey ; Twice Crowned, by Harriet B. McKeever; Clyde 
Wardleigh’s Promise, by Mary D. Newman; Rouge et Noir, 
from the French of Edmund About; and Lily’s Hard Words, 
by Margaret Hosmer. 


Lee & Sheperd will publish next month Little Grand- 
father, by Sophie May; Handbook for Engineers and Engineer- 
ing Students, by Professor George L. Vose; a new novel by 
Amanda M. Douglas; Social and Dramatic Dialogues, by Pro- 
fessor L. B. Monroe; Job Godroi’s Legacy, by Elijah Kellogg; 
Fireside Saints, and other Papers, by Douglas Jerrold. 


Robert Carter & Brothers are preparing a uniform 
edition of the works of the late Thomas Guthrie, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, in nine volumes duodecimo, to be ready next 
month. Also, The Resurrection from the Dead, by the 
Rey. William Hanna, D.D., for some years Dr. Guthrie's 
colleague in the pastorate of St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, 
and author of The Life of Christ, Wars of the Hugue- 
nots, etc. The same house have in preparation two new 
volumes of the Rey. Dr. Arnot, of Edinburgh, entitled, The 
Present World, as Formed by God and Used by Man, and the 
Church in the House, a Series of Lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles. Also, the Posthumous Sermons of the late James 
Hamilton, D.D., of London, and a new volume by Dr. 
Hamilton’s successor in Regent Square, the Rey. J. Oswald 
Dykes, entitled, The Laws of the Kingdom, being a com- 
panion volume to the Beatitudes of-the Kingdom by the same 
author issued last autumn. This house has also in prepara- 
tion a cheap edition of Mr. Bickersteth’s poem, Yesterday, 
To-Day, and Forever, to which they have added a portrait of 
the author. 


The late Thomas Sull «an aged and eminent Ameri- 
can painter, prepared for t e press, almost twenty years ago, 
Hints to Young Painters, an_ the Process of Portrait Painting 
az Practised by himself. The manuscript lay in the painter's 
desk until after his death, which occurred not long since, and 
is now given to the public by J. M. Stoddart & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The book consists of only fifty pages, and seems 
crowded full of useful directions and suggestions to artists 
upon the entire subject of their professional work. It de- 
notes, however, the weak side of the older American artists 
that this one gives the following mild statement of an educa- 
tional accomplishment for portrait painters which ought to 
have been thundered out with the energy of an irresistible 
law: ‘A knowledge of anatomy will be very useful.”” That 
isa good deal like saying to a young gentleman who intended 
to give himself to the profession of an accountant, that it 
might perhaps be well for him to learn the multiplication table. 
This, however, is but a fly-speck. The book is a thoroughly 
good one, and ought to be diligently read by every young 
artist, and might be profitably glanced at by many an old one. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this caer 


will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish- 
ers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission in this 


respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 
Authors. Publishers. Price. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
Mary Healy. ° “ Lakeville.’ 
‘The Parting Words of Adolphe Monod.” 
= = OsGoop & Co., Boston. 
Boss ard Taylor, * La A Pastoral of perso.” 1” 
.H.H. Murray, “ “= Music Hail Sermons,’ 150 


. C. Grieces & Co., Chicago. 
8 X Manual of Gesture,” . . .« «+ «1 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Abba Gould Woolson, “ Woman in American Society.” 
J. B. Forp & Co., New York. 
Catharine &. nena { “ The Housekeeper’s Manus,” 
P. Drtton & Co., New York. 
“ Steps to a L iving Faith." 
M. STODDART, Philadelphia. 
“ What Women Should Know.’ 
MERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford. 
Josiah Allen's Ww ife. ** My Opinions and Betsey Bobbet’s.’ 
PUBLISHED BY_ THE PROPRIETOR. 4. 
W. T. R. Saffell (Editor), ** The Bonaparte Patterson Marriage. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Francis H. Underwood, “ ‘ American Authors,” 250 


English Authors,” .,2 ma 
D. H. Hamilton, D.D., * Autilogy. a a System of “Mental Selene 6," 5 1) 
Leigh Hunt, The Wishing Cap Series,” 15 1] 
RoBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. 
J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., “ The Laws of the Kingdom. 
LUTHERAN BOOKSTORE, Philadelphia. 
Harriet Reynolds Krauth, ‘* Church Book, with Music. 
Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia. n 
Daniel Hack — “Influence of the Mind upon the Body. 
AN NOSTRAND & Co., New Yo Tk. 
Robert Burton ee U.S.N., “* Pay Day at Babel. 


We have also received curront numbers of the following publioa- 
tions: 


he Galary— Zell's Ma zine —The Catholic | he tA Phreno al 
i 4 ey oP . Scribmer’s Monthly— 


WV unday Mag- 
Magazine Philadelphia. The Pract ical ‘Magazine 
wre 2 At eatie Gur Young Folks—Boston. 


Albert M. Bacon, 


E. 
Bishop Huntington, 
Mrs. E. B. — 
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dUNiNESS Department, 


LIFE INSURAN 


PROSPERITY. 

TNHE business of one favorite life in. 

surance company — the United 
States Life—is getting better and better 
under its new management. The returns 
for March show that already there is an 
increase of new business over the corre- 
sponding period last year of more than 
$150,000. No better evidence of the popu- 
larity of the Company and its manage- 
ment could be demanded. We are 
pleased to learn that our articles in the 
Christian Union have induced a number 
of readers to insure their lives. We} 
wish every one of them would do the 
same. 


VC b. 








IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
seribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive business connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 


Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 


| Ohio River, the western terminus, it con- 





invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be | 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will | 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable — re- 
garding securities ; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be ac-| 
companied by plain instructions, so} 
that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these mat- | 
ters must be addressed to “J. B. Forp & 
Co., Bond Department, Christian Union 
Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” This 
will insure immediate attention; 
besides the general responsibility of the 
house, this business will be in especial | 
charge of one who has for years been 
engaged in the wide and successful nego- 
tiation of such securities, entire econ- 
fidence may be felt in its judicious man- 
gement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
Publishers, 


Christian Union. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





BURNETT’S FLAVORING 
The superiority of these extracts consists in their 

perfect purity and great strength. They are 
Casrented free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best qual- | 
ity, and are so highly concentrated that acom- 
paratively small quantity only need be used. 

“ Pre-eminently superior.” rker House, 
Boston. “ The best in the wor la? -’—FifthAy enue 
Hotel, N. Y._ “ Used exclusively for years. 
Continental Hotel, Pa. 

Joserpn Burnett & Co., Boston, Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


“PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE.” 
Invest 25 cents in BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC SOAPS, 
and save a 25-dollar doctor's bill. Why? Be- 
cause wherever Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are | 
used, no contagion, vermin, filth, or malaria | 
ean infect the premises. 
gist, and see for yourself. 


EXTRACTS. — 


Different varieties 


} at . aw, os . 
of these soaps for laundry, toilet, dental, shay- | UY and complete in every Cepartment— 


ing, medicinal, and disinfecting purposes. 





Lyon’s TootH TABLETS should be in 
every family. 
is established by the testimony of some of 
our most eminent dentists and physicians. 
They are sapatalty prepared by an experienced 
dentist, and are offered to the public at the 
earnest solicitation of many leading men in 
the profession. 


ALL HEADS oF FAmrnies and house- 
keepers who would consult economy and en- 
joy a luxury should purchase the famous Hal- 
ford Leicestershire Table Sauce. All good 
grocers keep it. 


YOUR ATTENTION is called to the Iron- 


Clad Milk-Pail, manufactured by the Iron- 
@iad Can Co., 51 Dey Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
and as, | 
| 
} 
» 


Their excellence asa dentifrice | Headquarters” of the retail 


iron in England is leaving more and more 
| room for the United States to supply the 


| ginia and West Virginia, as well asa rich 





Call on your drug- citizens, sieeane presenting a stock attrac- 

















FREIGHTING OVER THE CHESA- SEWING MACHINES. | 
PEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD. Tne RepvuTAtTIon of the Sova 


Wilson Sewing-Machine is so thoroughly es- | 
tablished that no word in its commendation is 
necessary. The plan adopted by the manufac- 


f Naver Chesapeake ana Ohio Railroad, 
turers of this famous machine, of placin 


- which was opened a few weeks since, 


: ) | 
is now in practical thorough opera-| their prices so low as to come within the reach | 
j for freights and passengers At of the poor classes, certainly entitles them to | 
tion for freights and passengers. AT) the gratitude of those who are really most | 


in need of such an article. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, N. Y., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns, 


Richmond, the eastern terminus, it con- 
nects with lines leading south to Char- 
leston, Savannah, Wilmington, Nor- 
folk, and with the Old Dominion line 
of Steamships for New York. At Gor- 
donsvifle it connects with the railroad 





TRAVEL. 





lines for Washington, Baltimore, and TovRIsts AND TRAVELERS intending 
Philadelphia. At Huntington, on the | Visits to Europe will do well to consult ** Cook’s 





Excursionist,” published by Cook, Son & Jenk- 
ins, 262 Broadway, N. Y., price, ten cents post 
paid, before making their arrangements. This 
periodical contains full particulars of routes, 
of which there are over one thousand quoted, 
available by any line of steamers, and through 

rates at great reductions, besides much useful | 
information for the traveling public. 


nects with daily lines of steam packets to 
Cincinnati and points farther west. <A 
regular schedule of through freight rates 
has been established, and large shipments 
of provisions and bulk freights are al- 
ready being made to and from Cincinnati 
and Louisville. The cheap water transit 
on the seaboard and on the western 
rivers will enable the Chesapeake and 
Ohio to Jay down western produce in 
New York at rates under those of the all- 
railroad lines; and. when the Company’s 
shipping facilties at their extensive docks 
on the James’ River are completed, Eu- 
ropean vessels will be able to receive 
their cargoes of cotton, tobacco, pork, 
flour, and breadstuffs, direct, aud to pro- 
ceed to sea at all seasons, 

The coal traffic between the Kanawha 
mines and the seaboard and between the 
mines and the western cities is also rap- 


; ae EARLY IN APRIL. 
idly rising in importance. The best gas . a i 
and steam coals known to the United ROYAL DIADEM 


States are found along the line of the | Will contain entirely new Hymns and Tunes of a 
"hess “ke and Ohio Road in its ¢ "3e very superior character, written expressly for 
Chesapc ike und Ohio R a l in it course | te week. We inves paspenaly aeckand’ & 
through West Virginia. The require- 


ments of the coastwise ports will be | tCOYAL DIADEM 


large; and the high price of coal and | #ll Responsive Readings, Secular Music, etca as | 

they would occupy valuable space needed for Songs, 
a for the additional reason that more complete 
and valuable works on each of those topics are 
published separately at a very small cost. 





_ MUS SIC, &e. 


“ITE M No. 21! 
Our New Sunday School 
Song Book, 
ROYAL DIADEM, 
By Rey. ROBERT LOWRY 
and W. HOWARD DOANE, 


WILL BE READY 














| fuel to distant ports, of late furnished ex- | ? y yg 7 
clusively by English mines. | RO} AL I ADEM 
A growing iron manufacture in Vir- ie seo-cmineniy ® Book OF | 


sunday School Songs for Every Variety of, 
Sunday School Service! 


> y ’ } 
COYAL DIADEM | 
Will contain 160 pages size of “Purr GOLD,” and 
will be sold at the same price. 
CB One Copy, in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 25 
ents as soon as ready. 
#3” Orders filled in rotation, as received. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
Successors to Wa. B. BRADBURY. 


NEW CEROMO, 
BY HILL. 


For every Subscriber to the AMATEUR for 1873 
the Musical Journal of America. 
¥1.00 per year; sample copy, 10 cents. 
Beauties of Strauss.—The only complete 

plate edition of STRAUSS’ popular Waltzes in origi- 


agricultural, grazing and timber country 
along its route, and adjacent to tributary 
lines, together with the advantages of, 
che - water communication at both 
ends, are all desirable elements to make 
the C von ypeake and Ohio Road a success- 
ful great trunk road. 


~ 





CARPETS, ETC. 





AN IMPORTANT BUstINess CHANGE.— 
Messrs. Foster Brothers, the well-known 

carpet dealers of this city, heretofore 
conducting an extensive establishment 
at No. 257 Fulton Street, have just effect- 
ed an important change, whereby their nal form, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 35.00. 
business facilities will be greatly in-| The Musical Pastime.—Unprecedented suc- 
creased. They have purchased the en- | encaud Cte ot cee Lal ieee | 
tire stock of carpets, curtains, etc., of J. | Galops, Waltzes, ete., ete. Price, gilt, $4.00. Cloth, | 
P. Carll & Co., late Husted & Carll, also | 


$3.00. Boards, #2.50. | 
Also, for PIANO and FLUTE, at same prices, and 

the lease of the store No. 309 

Street, which place they now occupy | 


7 | arranged as Solos for VIOLIN. Cloth, $2.00. Boards, 
Fulton | $1. 50; and for FLUTE at same prices. | 
The only work of the kind in eee. | 
7 a stock aur : , Mo 
with a stoc Kk unsurpasse din variety and | pian, by J. 
elegance. This is but another evidence | tions. Price, 
of the enterprise of the Messrs. 


Subscription, 





ther Goose Melodies.—National Nursery 
V. Elliott, with 6 quaint illustra- 
handsomely bound in gilt, 33.00. | 

F a Boards, £2.00. 

oster, | | The Guiding Star.—The only true Sabbath- 
who in their short business sojourn in | School Singing Book—filled with tunes that are al- 
- m A . P | ways good to sing. 
this city have attained a popularity 


Price, 35 cts. 30.00 per 100. 
which bids fair to increase with their in- 


Sample copy, 25 cts. | 
Hood's Musical Manual,--The only thorough 

ereased facilities and inducements to 

purchasers. Their former at No. 


engl for vocal and instrumental instruction. 
257 Fulton Street is for rent. 


*rice, 40 cts. 
The Messrs. Foster came to this city, 





store 


Manual of Masic Lessons,—For Primary and 
Secondary Schools, commends itself for teaching 
purposes, Has been adopted by the Board of Edu- 
tion of the First School District of Pennsylvania. 
Price, 15 ets. | 
now two years since, from New Haven, : Song Gift. A One cotiection of the most popn. | 
. om eS wee etill are ana. | Sts°0s= rice, gilt, $2.0. Cloth, #2.00. Boards, ¥1.50. 
where they have been and stiil are suc iiethenh diiin -diaaidineaamen ak tailed 
1 | cessfully « nena in trade under the firm | music for Piano Forte. Price, gilt, $2.50. Cloth, 
name of S & H. W. Foster. They are | *% Boards, $1.50 
‘ N.8 r “| Getze’s School for © abinet Or gan has su- | 
thoroughly trained business men of the | perseded all other methods. e, B2. 

2 » , " » Sydney Smith's Sached. a0 Plane Forte, 
high st inte er ity, hav« ample capiti al, and | partic ularly adapted to beginners. Price, *2.00. 
have already made a host of friends in ofizobe’s New Method for Piano Forte,— 

is citv Vv > , ) copies in use optains a nat is worth 
this city. They intend, with their gr veatly | | knowing. Price, $2.50. 
increased = ilities and accommodations, | Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
to meet the wants 1 tastes of r best —_—. 
‘ aes oe ALES OF OUL TOES Lee & Walker's Musical Almanac for 
1873, containing nearly IM pages of useful mat- 


ter, sent free by mail to any address. 
| The AMATEUR contains in a year #10.00 worth 
of music. Subscription only $1.00 per year. Sample 
copy, l0cts. Address 
LEE & WALKER, Masic Pubiishers, 
922 Chestnut Street, Phil: adelphia. 


one that will command their attention 
and patronage. Their new location is | 
familiar to the people of Brooklyn as the | 
carpet | —— 
sont. and the Messrs. Foster take pos-) THE REVIVAL Hymn and Tune Book for 
session of these premises with a deter- tains G4 pages of choice Revival Hymns and 
mination to make the whole establish- | yp, = oe 


Tunes for Prayer and Social Meetings, Sun- 
ment more complete and popular than | day-Schools and Congregations. Among the | 
ever.—Brooklyn Daily Union. 





many gems we would name ** Where is thy Re- | 
fuge, Poor Sinner?” “TI will Never Cast 





ae ER Him Out,” “Save, O Jesus, Save,” and | 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. * Jesus of Nazareth Passeth by.” Price 10) 


cents, mailed ; 8S per hundred. Publishers, HOR= | 
ACE WATERS & SON, asi | Broadway, 2 N. F. | 


REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 


ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS AND 








ELOPES of the latest fashion sent by 
‘sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send | mail oe " for a Ciroul d Price List 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! pos _ - * E. TILT ‘ON % CO., Seon. | 


»| Act of the Legislature of May 


| for both sexes. 


| ness, or for life. 


| \ THEATON FEMALE 


Mesic BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
sk for Novello’s Edition, with 65 utiful iilus- 
trations. Price, $2 in boards, or #3 in full gilt. 
Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Ulustrated. 
sk for Novello’s Edition, with chagmadiy Geet 
the — Dalziel. Price, #4, elegantly boun 
ful 
German Volks Lieder Album. 


Eng. and Ges. ‘ 


Randeggar’s Sacred Songs for Little Singers... 250 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Folio Edition. Full 


__ nm sabenehicssnteesssspagasces 8 
Schuman’s Vocal Album. English and German e 
FUN c 646200000s002% : SE 

“4 Pianoforte Album. Full gilt a 


Mendelssohn’ s Complete Piano Works. Folio. 


6 OO 
Mendelssohn's Comaiete: Piano Works. Octavo 

Full gilt ‘1 0 

| Mendelsshon’s Songs without, Ww ‘ords (3 books). 
POU. Wusl BUb.. 0000200000020. 6n 

Menflelssohn’s Songs without Ww ords (3 books). 
vo. Full Gilt.. 30 

Mendelssohn's Songs without Words (8 books). 
8vo. Paper. 2 38 
Bee thov en’s Sonatas.......... leg: antly Bound, 350 
Piano Pieces. 20 
Schubert’ 8s Ten Sonatas...... bee “ 300 
Piano Pieces..... 2) 20 

Best's Organ Arrangements from the Great 
 dcisthéroneuschudaheosevel 0 
= - Music for Chureh Use.. 2... .: 5 08 
Cooper's Organ Arrangements. 2 vols., each.. 8 00 
Hill’s Short Voluntaries. 3 vols., oom paw oan 30 
Hopkins’ Select Organ Movements. . 7% 
Wely’s Modern Organist..............0eeeeseeeeee i] 





Operas #1 25 each ; Oratorios 80 cts. qe. Bound 
Vv clames Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 each. 
Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 


marked price 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 
199 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Send 30 cents for the December number of PE 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get $4 
worth of our latest and best Music. 


Qe NSHINE! 





THE NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
By P. P. BLISS, 
For 1873, Now Ready. 
Close to the Bible ! Close to the heart 


Close to the musical and religious needs of the 
Sunday School. 


SUNSHINE 
Contains Great Variety! Deep Feeling! 
Intense Melodies! 


| Responsive Scripture Readings, with many Songs. 
| ILLUSTRATING ! 


ENFORCING! Invitine! 

A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out,’ for family worship and 
the prayer meeting. <A few pages of practice and 
pieces suitable for Saturday afternoon and Con- 
cert occasions. 

PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.00. 

A single specimen copy of SUNSHINE sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“EDUCATIONAL. 


A MHERST ¢ OLLEGE. —In accord- 
P ance with a vote of the Alumni, passed at 








| their lastannual meeting, July 10th, 1872 872, notice is 


hereby given that the Gresticn of accepting the 
i, 1872, ** To provide 
for the election of certain ‘Trustees of Amherst 
College by the graduates thereof,” and what rules 
and regulations shall be adopted for carrying the 
same into effect—if accepted—will be brought be- 
fore them 4 s saate next + neeting, to occur 
July 9th, 187 J. L. cL ze oy » Samrerary. 


ILAIR PRESBYTERL AL ACADE- 
MY, BLAIRSTOW N,N. J.—Superior advantages 
Spring Session opens March 25th. 
Terms, #40 a feng Students can remain vacations. 
Reference: Rev. G. J. MINGINS, 


N. Send for 
Catalogue. S. 8. STEVENS, ‘A. M., 


P rincipal. 


ee EDW ARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—To prepare for College, for busi- 
Five graduating Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. Spring term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 2th. #65 pays board, furnished room, 
fuel, washing, with common English branches. 
wow b per cent. diseount to childrens of Cler; men. 
Address JOs. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, RY 


SEM INARY, 
NORTON, Mass.—T = next term of this In- 

stitution will open eh 1873. For Circular ap- 

ply to Mrs. C. C. Mere ALF, Principal. 


| IGHLAND MILIT:. ARY AC ADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com” 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 

stated in Cirular. . B. METCALF, Sup’t. 





TRHE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIG- 


10US KNOWLEDGE; and COMPLETE BIBLE 


| DICTIONARY, illustrated with many hundred wood- 
| cuts, - 8 and engravings on steel. 


1 volume, royal 
8vo. 1,279 pages. Leather binding. Price, $6.00. 
This inestimable volume is really what it proe 
fesses to be,a complete Encyclopedia of Religious 
Rnoutedee. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELE "INGER, Pub- 


| lisher ors, 819, ¢ et Market Street, Philadelphia. 


At + r 
ey 5 ). THE NURSERY.—A Semen. 
e ) LY MAGAZINE FoR. YOUNGEST 
RE ADERS. Supe rbly Illustrated. (#7 Send stam 
for a sample number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 3 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GQ ORRENTO WOOD CARVING IS A 
\ very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be known to become a rage.— Boston Post. 


y acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman ma produce a great varie ty of useful 
and ornamental articles: Picture-frames, Brackets, 


| Wall-pockets, Fancy Boxes, Trimmings of all kinds, 


Monograms, Silhouttes, ete. 
Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &c. 
SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 


7 & H. T. ‘ANTHON Y & CO., 5m 

‘4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHRoMos & 
FRAMES STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Sli 


a nee E ty 
nufacturers of Photographic Materials, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 13. 


























Subscription price, $3.0 per annum, including the 
Picture-Premiums deliverable at the publication office, concerning 
which information may be found on page 20. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 2 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to al) parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward SBeecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price %. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
(388) will be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 





Departments of the Paper. 

The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. anu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
acribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a Spectra AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OrrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromtield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
guested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year's service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








The passage of a Bill, by a unanimous vote, in 
the Spanish Cortes, for the immediate abolition of 
slavery in Porto Rico, is the most important event 
of the past week. The Republic of Spain, in tak- 
ing this step so promptly, commends itself to the 
confidence and good-will of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world. The abolition of slavery 
in Cuba is hindered by difficulties not easy to 
overcome ; but if Spain adopts the Federal form, 
Cuba, as a State with legislative powers, will 
speedily do the work for herself. 

————— 

We had an example last week in this city of the 
celerity with which criminals may be punished 
when the officers of the law, under the sharp pres- 
sure of a righteous and determined public senti- 
ment, do their simple duty. On Sunday evening 
last, two young roughs, only seventeen years of 
age, assailed a peaceable man in the street, pur- 
sued him to, and finally drove him from, a Third 
Avenue car, and then robbed him. The assault 
was one of a series of outrages, committed lately 
by a gang infesting a certain part of the city, and 
the circumstances were so aggravated that the 
robbers were at once pursued and arrested, and on 
Friday they were sentenced to State prison for fif- 
teen years each. If the punishment for crime 
could always be made to follow as close upon its 
commission as in this instance, the ‘‘ dangerous 
class” of our population would rapidly diminish 
in number. The laxity of courts, the tricks of un- 
scrupulous lawyers, and the inertness and indiffer- 
ence of the police, are the most efficient causes of 
immunity for crime. 

—_>——- 

Justice Brady, in passing sentence upon the 
two boy highwaymen on Friday last, uttered these 
wholesome words: ‘‘The prevalence of crimes of 
violence among young men and lads required the 
firmest repression. He certainly should not pay 
the slightest attention to any plea of intoxication. 
If he had the seller of the liquor before him, he 
should deal with him in the most severe manner 
the law allowed. He had before him two boys 
guilty of the most outrageous crime. Had they 
gone to trial he should have given them the full 
sentence of twenty years, but as they had pleaded 
guilty he would lessen that, and sentence them 
to fifteen years at hard labor in State Prison. 
He desired to thank the District-Attorney for his 
promptness in bringing them to punishment, as 
such swiftness in punishment was the best way of 
checking crime.” The people of New York do not 
often hear this sort of talk from the judicial 
bench, and they are wondering at this moment 
whether the wholesome words of Judge Brady in- 
dicate a radical reform, or are to be regarded only 
as a spasmodic response to a temporary public 


excitement. 
—>__. 


The theory of the English Constitution is, that 
the Executive shall represent the party which has 
a working majority in Parliament. When a Min- 











istry is defeated on an important question, it is 
taken as an indication that the Opposition has be- 
come the stronger party, and their leaders are en- 
titled to take office. But in the recent crisis, Mr. 
Gladstone's defeat was not a victory of the Con- 
servatives. The Irish University Bill was not a 
party measure, and Liberals united with Conserva- 
tives to defeat it. If Mr. Disraeli had come into 
power, he could have had no hope of offering an 
acceptable compromise on the subject; for his 
position is more ultra-Protestant than his rival's. 
On most questions his party is in a hopeless mi- 
nority in the present House. His only chance 
would have lain in the election of a new Parlia- 
ment, and the political situation offers no elements 
on which he could have made a strong appeal to 
the voters. In declining a ‘ barren scepter,” he 
seems to have acted with his usual wariness and 
self-control ; and to all appearances Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tenure of power is as secure as before. 





THE LIVING REVELATION. 
HERE is one kind of preaching so much more 
effective than any other that it may almost 
be called the only kind. It is that which consists 
in right living. 

Nothing else produces belief as sight does. Fact 
has infinitely more power than logic. And what 
men need is to see religion. The higher forms of 
faith are usually a very slow growth. The power 
to walk with the unseen God, having a vivid and 
abiding sense of his presence, comes even by grace 
to but few. The great ynass of men must begin in 
avery different way. They must be taught first in 
the language not of spiritual imagination, far less 
of logical reason, but of pereeption. They must 
see goodness in other men before they can under- 
stand what God’s goodness is. This is what Christ 
meant when he told his disciples that they were to 
be the light of the world. 

Men may not understand the ** evidences of reli- 
gion,” but they do understand religion itself when 
they see it. When a man is unselfishly kind to 
every one about him, they understand that. 
Whe: one in a whirl of temptation and corruption 
is known to stand firm and keep his integrity, men 
understand that. When the sun shines, nobody 
needs an argument to prove that it is shining. No 
one can see an act of courage, of generosity, of 
fidelity, of self-forgetfulness, and not feel its excel- 
lence. And whenever one carries through every 
part of his life the spirit of the Lord Jesus, the 
spirit of truth and of love, every one who sees him 
knows something of how beautiful truth and love 
are. Men doubt about the doctrines and philosophy 
of religion. But when they see a man sweet-tem- 
pered under vexation, they don’t doubt his sweet 
temper. When they see a woman carrying alonga 
worthless husband and a load of helpless children, 
by her labor and patience and love, they believe in 
her goodness. Truthin its lower form, of intel- 
lectual statement, may be questioned ; but in its 
higher form, embodied in life, it instantly conquers 
the belief of whoever looks upon it. 

But, it may be said in objection, belief in human 
goodness is not belief in religion or in God. We 
answer, belief in human goodness 7s belief in reli- 
gion; for goodness is religion; and further, belief 
in men is the first step toward belief in God. ‘‘ If,” 
says the Apostle, ‘‘a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” Just in the same way we can- 
not believe in God until we believe in man. It isthe 
goodness that we see first of all in our mother and 
our father, and then in the other men and women 
around us, that enables us to conceive of God and 
have faith in him. He who greatly loves and be- 
lieves in his fellow-men is not far from great trust 
and love toward God. 

Further, the goodness that we see in those about 
us not only commands our trust, but excites a like 
disposition in ourselves. The contagious power of 
character is wonderful. It is not only that we set 
ourselves with deliberate purpose to imitate what 
we admire. There is a subtle influence that cannot 
be analyzed or defined, by which goodness, as well 
as badness, communicates itself between those who 
are much together. Often a whole family may be 
seen to have caught the tone of some special ex- 
cellence from one of their number in whom it was 
originally strong. In the shop, in the office, in the 
neighborhood, wherever people associate with one 
another, moral qualities communicate themselves 
and strike new roots, as a running vine spreads all 
over the ground about it. A sweet and noble 
nature cannot live in society without producing 
sweetness and nobility in others, any more than a 
fire can burn without giving out heat. 








This embodiment of truth in a living form is, ac- 
cording to Christianity, God's own especial method. 
He made his highest revelation, not through a phi- 
losophy or a code of laws or a book, but through a 
man. The truth was /ived inJesus Christ. ** The life 
was the light of man.” From the records of that 
life we draw our highest ideas of what man may 
be, and of what God is. And we are invited to per- 
sonal companionship with the living Son of God, 
that through him our souls may receive Divine in- 
spiration. 

But Christ's revelation did not end with his own 
life. He laid it as his especial charge on his fol- 
lowers, that what had been begun in hir& should 
be continued through them. The light that had 
shone from his person was to kindle in each of 
their hearts, and shine forth there. In other words, 
what he had shown to the world in his life, they 
were to show, so far as was possible, in their lives. 
‘Ye are our epistle,” wrote the Apostle, ‘the 
epistle of Christ, written not with ink but with 
the Spirit of the living God.” They were to be 
planets, reflecting the light and heat they 
caught from the central sun. So, it is for every 
Christian to be a miniature Christ to those about 
him. If Christ ‘‘dwells in our hearts,” it is to be 
not a solitary presence, but a power to quicken 
and strengthen whoever we meet. 

Blessed power of goodness! Out of men’s sight 
for the most part; in obscure lives; among the 
poor, the ignorant, sometimes among the very 
outcasts ; scorned by the great things of the world ; 
unconscious of its own merit, and not dreaming of 
its own power—it is this divine quality in humble 
men and women and little children, through which 
God reveals himself, and through which he is re- 
creating humanity. In our power to shape our 
own character, lies the possibility of our being co- 
workers with God in his divinest work. 





MASSACHUSETTS LABOR, 
W* all have an interest in knowing how labor 


prospers in Massachusetts, where free labor 
has been employed for more years and in more 
occupations than in any other part of our country. 
Massachusetts was also the first State to begin the 
systematic collection of statistics about labor and 
the condition of fhe laboring man ; indeed, we do 
not remember any other State that has yet begun 
to doso. The National Labor Commission, pro- 
posed in Congress by Mr. Hoar two years ago, has 
come to nothing as yet, and the Bureau of Statis- 
ties at Washington has done little in this direction. 
The first Labor Commission in Massachusetts was 
appointed by Governor Andrew in 1865, and since 
August, 1869, there has been a ‘‘ Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,” supported by the State, which has made 
four annual reports. Gen. Henry K. Oliver, formerly 
Adjutant-General and Treasurer of Massachusetts, 
a man of much experience and perfect integrity, is 
at the head of this Bureau ; and Mr. George Me- 
Neill, a much younger man, belonging to the 
‘‘Jabor-reform” party, is his deputy. The four 
reports have been written jointly by these two 
officers ; they have been thick volumes, and have, 
each year, excited much comment by their state- 
ments and influences. The last report, still going 
through the press in Boston, is the most systematic 
and valuable of all, and contains the most com- 
plete exhibition yet made of the varied industries 
of Massachusetts, and the earnings and actual 
condition of her working-men. It is by no means 
to be taken implicitly for its inferences ; what its 
facts are, we may briefly state. 


» The eight main topics of the report, most of 


which are illustrated by copious statistical tables, 
are (1) wages and earnings ; (2) cost of living ; (3) 
savings and savings banks; (4) ownership of 
property; (5) co-operation; (6) education; (7) 
poverty; (8) hours of labor. It covers the year 
ending March 1, 1873, but most cf its statistics re- 
late to the years 1870-1872. Inthe preceding re- 
port, published in May last, most of the topics 
above-named were also treated, and the definite 
recommendations of the Bureau this year and last 
are much the same. But the facts given in the 
present volume are more general, cover a wider 
field, and are more carefully worked up than in 
any of the three preceding reports. Like them, it 
makes a volume of 500 pages or more. Our brief 
notice of it must be of the most general nature, 
but some of its assertions and the evidence for 
them may be mentioned. It is, and has been for 
some years, the theory of the .Bureau that the 
working-man, the ‘‘ wage-laborer,” in Massachu- 
setts is going behindhand every year in his savings 
and his relative social condition. The rich, we are 
told, are growing richer, and the poor poorer there ; 
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and the Labor Bureau has been quoted in evidence 
on this point. Its theory colors its facts more or 
less, nor will these bear all the weight of inference 
that is put upon them; but they are important 
enough to be stated, with some hints and com- 
parisons. 

Wishing to find out the number and average 
earnings of the ‘‘ wage-laborers ” in Massachusetts, 
Gen. Oliver and his deputy have made a thorough 
study of the United States census report of 1870, 
and have based elaborate calculations upon the 
figures there given. It seems that there were then 
reported in Massachusetts about 550,000 male per- 
sons above the age of ten, and that abcut 450,000 
of these had specified occupations. More than 
320,000 of these are included in the tables of wages 
given by the Labor Bureau ; besides about 90,000 
women and girls, out of 128,000 put down in the 
census report as having some occupation. There 
are, therefore, more than 400,000 employed persons, 
whose wages and earnings are averaged in the 
volume before us. The general result is that, of 
skilled laborers, the men get, for 280 working days 
in the year, average earnings of $5361 ; the women 
earn, in the same time, $237 each ; and the children 
earn $151; the average annual earnings, for all 
persons, being something more than $308. The 
unskilled laborers fall be:ow this rate, and earn 
(the men) only $422 a year—no figures being given 
for women in these employments. It must be re- 
membered that these sums are all estimates or the 
result of computation. Whenever the actual 
earnings are returned, they are generally higher 
than these figures. For example, carpenters are 
set down as earning less than $600, but one in 
Fitchburg, who returns his exact wages, gives 
$962.50 for 275 days—the table showing only 262 
days as the average working time. Laborers are set 
down as earning less than $400, but one who re- 
turns his wages gives $360 besides board—equal to 
at least $460. In the same family one boy is a 
plumber’s apprentice, and earns $260 a year, al- 
most twice what the table allows him, which is 
$135 only ; and a second boy, whose occupation is 
not specified, earns $182, though the average of 
the table would give him but $151. From these 
instances, and for other reasons that might be 
given, we conclude that the average earnings as 
computed by the Bureau are at least 20 per cent. 
too low. 

The returns showing the cost of living among 
working-men and persons of small income in Mas- 
sachusetts are more instructive than those of any 
former report, and show alower average cost, which 
is computed for 1872 as something more than $130 
for each member of the families. Even this, how- 
ever, if the table of earnings is assumed to be cor- 
rect, would hardly admit of any savings at the end 
of the year; and in former reports the Bureau has 
assumed that the majority of the working-men of 
Massachusetts can and do make no savings. We 
believe this to bea serious error of theory, and 
that the fact is just the contrary, as appears by 
these very statistics, and in other ways. Take the 
savings banks statistics, for example, which are 
given this year with greater fullness than ever be- 
fore inany American publication, and which clas- 
sify the depositors and the amount of deposits, 
both small and great, in a very interesting way. 
Mr. MecNbill states, in substance, that three-fourths 
of the 600,000 depositors in the Massachusetts 
savings banks are ‘* wage-laborers,” although these 
own but about half the $185,000,000 of deposits. 
Now, of the 589,000 persons whose occupations are 
given in the census report, certainly not more than 
500,000 ean be ‘‘wage-laborers” in Mr. MeNeill’s sense 
of the term. Yet of these half million working-men 
and working-women, it seems that more than 400,000 
have deposits in the savings banks—four-fifths of 
the whole number. We may grant that one in five 
of this class fails to save anything, without con- 
ceding much to the claim that the Massachusetts 
poor are growing poorer. That they are not doing 
so, as aclass, is evident from the pauper returns of 
the State for the last eight or ten years, which 
show that, while the population of Massachusetts 
has increased 25 per cent., the number of the pub- 
lie poor is scarcely larger than it was before the 
war. This could not beso if half her working- 
population were falling behind and running in 
debt, year after year, as some of the statements of 
the Labor Bureau would imply. 

Nor do the very interesting figures given to show 
the distribution of taxable property in the 300 vil- 
lages and rural towns of the State prove anything 
disheartening. They indicate that millionaires are 
numerous in Massachusetts, and that there are a 
great many comfortable fortunes below the million- 
aire standard ; but also that the majority of tax- 





payers there are in the condition that Agur prayed 
for—between poverty and riches ; that wealth, with- 
out being equally divided, is, on the whole, rea- 
sonably and fairly distributed, and that the stream 
of republican equality in America is not yet poi- 
soned at its sources among the New England hills. 
Plenty of evils there are in Massachusetts—1mis- 
chief enough to be remedied and guarded against ; 
but nothing as yet that should discourage the 
high spirit or greatly disconcert the self-com- 
placency of that proud old Commonwealth— 
unless it be the discredit of the Crédit Mobilier. 





A FEW WORDS FOR WRITERS. 


HE number of people in the United States 
who are seeking to earn a livelihood or to 
augment their incomes by writing for the press is 
beyond computation, if we may judge from our 
own observation and experience. Every day we 
are appealed to, either in person or by letter, by 
men and women who beg for an opportunity to 
earn money by writing for the Christian Union; 
and in many instances these appeals are enforced 
by stories of poverty and privation that excite 
our profoundest sympathy. If we could accept 
all the matter urged upon our attention in this 
way, we might easily fill ten sheets as large as this, 
every week, to the exclusion of everything else. 
As might naturally be expected, the great majority 
of these writers are women, and we often fear 
that, in resisting their appeals, we are in danger 
of inducing in ourselves at length a lamentable ob- 
duracy of the heart. But what can we do? The 
largest portion of the matter offered upon such 
grounds is utterly unworthy of print. Shall we, 
from sympathy with the writers, inflict it upon 
our readers? How long would the Christian 
Union live if it were conducted in this eleemosy- 
nary way? But, after rejecting all that is un- 
worthy, there still remains five times as much as 


whatever sacrifice of feeling and inclination, to 
disappoint the hopes and expectations of not a 
few meritorious writers. We always aim to de- 
cline the favors of contributors in the way least 
likely to give them pain; but we are sorry to say 
that our sincerest and most courteous excuses are 
not unfrequently regarded with distrust, and 
sometimes set down as illustrations of the alleged 
chronic hypocrisy of the editorial profession. 

We often wish it were possible to collect a hun- 
dred or more of these aspiring writers in some 
place where we could talk to them all at once, and 
explain many things that now they neither under- 
stand nor see. We have the sincerest sympathy 
for them as a class, and would fain come to a good 
understanding with them. As the gathering of 
such an audience is impracticable, we beg leave to 
offer a few words of specific direction and counsel 
to such of them as we can reach through the 
Christian Union: 

1. Please remember that the Editor-in-Chief 
does not and cannot give personal attention to 
manuscripts offered to the Christian Union, but 
confides to his assistants the duty of accepting or 
rejecting them, according to their merits and the 
exigencies of our space. Still less can the Editor- 
in-Chief comply with the requests of writers that 
he should eriticize their productions, point out 
their faults, ete. This would be, in effect, to take 
upon himself the duties of a schoolmaster. 

2. The Christian Union, besides its editorial 
staff, has a large corps of writers, of greater or less 
distinction. Many of these are popular favorites, 
and their productions, even where they are only 
of equal merit, are likely to be preferred to those 
of writers less extensively known. The chances 
for writers who have yet to wina reputation is 
therefore somewhat limited, while for those of the 
callow and sentimental sort, who would “try their 
*‘prentice hand,” tMere is no chance at all. We 
make it a rule to examine all the manuscripts 
offered to us, and we are glad when the work of a 
hitherto unknown writer is found to be good ; but, 
at the same time, we say frankly, that for an inex- 
perienced and unknown writer to attempt to gain 
a place in our columns is very much like struggling 
to mount a horse whose back, from ears to tip of 
tail, is already black with riders, each one trying 
with might and main to hold on! The feat is not 
impossible ; it has often been performed, and will 
be again a hundred times; but the great majority 
of those who try it must necessarily fail. The 
arena is open to all comers, but every one must 
make the leap at his (or her) own risk. 

3. Writers who would ensure prompt attention 
to their manuscripts should direct them, not to 


the Editor-in-Chief, but to the “ Managing Editor | 
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of the Christian Union.” Moreover, we beg them 
not to trouble us with their family history or 
the story of their pecuniary necessities. Since we 
are compelled by a sense of duty to our readers to 
accept or reject articles upon their merits alone, or 
with reference to variety, or to the limitations of 
our space, the only effect of such tales will be to 
harrow up our sympathies at the risk of hardening 
the heart. 

4. If we happen to aecept one story or poem 
from your pen, don’t imagine that we either want 
or can possibly take at once from two to a dozen 
more. Our family of writers is large, and our 
readers demand variety. 

5. Please remember that the careful examination 
of a huge pile of manuscripts, such as we receive 
every week, isa work of time, and that it can be 
done only when other duties are not too pressing. 
Remember, also, that even when a manuscript is 
approved, it is not always possible to decide in- 
stantly whether there will be room to print it or 
not. 

6. We always return rejected manuscripts if 
they are accompanied by the stamps necessary to 
pay the postage. When this condition is not com- 
plied with, we can assume no obligation in the 
premises. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


YOLOMON was right when he said, ‘‘ The begin- 
iN ning of strife is as when one letteth out water." 
How to stop the stream is the question. Some time ago 
we were incautious enough to print a letter making 
certain statements in opposition to the introduction of 
Chinese labor in Beaver Falls, Pa. In reply, came an- 


| other letter, making statements of an opposite charac- 


ter, Which we felt in justice bound to publish. There- 
upon the first correspondent asked for another hear- 
ing, Which we felt justified in refusing, because it was 
clear to us that the questions at issue were complicated, 


| and that we had blundered in allowing the Christian 
| Union to become involved in the matter at all. 
our space will hold; so that we are compelled, at | 


As to 
the merits of the controversy, we expressed no opinion. 
We simply decided that it should not be further dis- 
cussed in these columns. But this decision, we are 
sorry to say, gave offense to some persons, who thought 
it not sufficient that all the papers in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Eastern Ohio were all engaged in a fierce dis- 
cussion of the subject. We think, however, that a 
little cool reflection will convince our friends that our 
decision, made with feelings of respect and fairness 
toward both parties, was unjust to neither, but emi- 
nently wise and proper for us. The general question 
of the introduction of Chinese labor into this country 
we shall no doubt discuss hereafter, as we have dis- 
cussed it heretofore;.but we must decline meddling 
with the unfortunate quarrel at Beaver Falls. Let the 
battle be fought out in the locul papers, and may the 
truth prevail. 

—The friends of Civil Service Reform are not a 
little discouraged in view of some of the President’s 
recent nominations. It looks asif the rules, so carefully 
and elaborately framed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, were likely to be swept away as so many chips by 
the swelling tide of political and party influence. The 
re-nomination of Casey, the President’s brother-in-law, 
as Collector of the port of New Orleans, after the ex- 
posures made by a Congressional Committee of his 
very objectionable conduct in Louisiana affairs, was a 
nauseous pill for the Senate to swallow. 

—The friends of sobriety and good order in every 
part of this State are called upon to make prompt 
moral resistance to the passage of a Bill, now before 
the Legislature, to legalize the sale of ale and lager beer 
on Sunday. 

—Michigan has just enacted a law to inflict upon 
women the same penalties for liquor selling that are 
imposed upon male grog-dealers. The champions of 
the liquor traffic, in opposing the enactment, displayed 
a regard for the rights and feelings of the female sex 
that was almost romantic; but the Legislature showed 
a proper appreciation of the equality of the sexes in 
declining to exempt women from punishment for an 
offense already declared criminal when committed by 
aman. 

—The Golden Age states, ‘‘ on good authority,” 
that President Grant, when asked by some of his 
friends to insert in his Inaugural a few words in favor 
of woman suffrage, replied that “he was opposed to it.” 

—Rev. Jabez Swan, better known as ‘Elder 
Swan,” the Baptist revivalist, and who was for some 
years pastor of the Baptist Church, in New London, 
Conn., has become insane, and is‘now in the asylum at 
Hartford. 

—Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., of Lyme, Ct., author 
of Ecce Calum, ete., has been invited to deliver the 
oration before the Connecticut Beta of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, in Trinity College at its next Com- 
mencement. 

—The troupe of colored singers, from the Hamp- 
ton (Va.) Normal Institute, have given rare pleasure 
to large audiences in this city and Brooklyn. They 
are less cultured, perhaps, than the “ Jubilee” troupe 
from Nashville, but their songs have in them more of 
the social and religious life of the plantation, In the 
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wailing cadence of their music we have the history of 
whole centuries of a bondage now happily passed 
away. Many persons, of rare musical culture and 
taste, have confessed that the songs of these dusky 
children of nature have for them a singular charm. 
There is no doubt that they will be able to effect the 
object for which they came North, ramely, to raise the 
necessary funds for the endowment of the Hampton 
School. 


—Commodore Vanderbilt has given $500,000 to 
establish a university in Tennessee. The money has 
been put into the hands of Bishop McTyeire, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Dr. Deems, of 
the Church of the Strangers in this city, may possibly 
have helped the Commodore to determine the object 
to which he would devote his small contribution. 


—William Cullen Bryant, interested in preserv- 
ing the good name of his native State, has written a 
letter, in which he says: “lam quite of your opinion 
that one who (like Mr. Sumner) had so long and ably 
served Massachusetts, which I am proud to call my 
native State, should not be subjected toa public stigma 
for differing with a majority of the Legislature of the 
State, in regard to the words which are to be inscribed 
on the flags of the regular army. The vote of censure 
I have greatly regretted. It was hastily passed, and in 
obedience to an impulse of the moment, which a little 
delay would have calmed. It seems to me that it would 
be highly honorable to the Massachusetts Legislature 
if that measure were immediately rescinded—a step 
which, in my judgment, is due to the character of one 
who, whatever occasional mistakes he may have made, 
isa man of exalted integrity and honor, who has ren- 
dered eminent services to the country, and who is an 
example of public virtue to all who are entering upon 
political life.” 

—The Normal Institute, near Helena, Ark., is one 
of the oldest in the South for eolored people. Its ob- 
ject is to train teachers for the common schools of the 
State, and thus to qualify the children of emancipated 
slaves for worthy citizenship. It is under the auspices 
of the Missionary Board of the Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing of Orthodox Friends. It is to be chartered as a 
college, and an endowment of $50,000 is called for. 


—The schools which prepare young men to enter 
college, in their zeal to “‘cram”’ their students with 
Latin and Greek, often overlook the importance of 
teaching them how to spell. Thus, in the written 
papers on Geography, submitted by candidates for 
Bowdoin College, occurred some remarkable speci- 
mens of orthography, as follows: “ Iterly’’ for Italy, 
**Merrymac”’ for Merrimac, ‘ Pernobscot”’’ for Pe- 
nobscot, *‘ Florady"’ for Florida, *‘ Mississuri’’ for 
Missouri, and ** Nareganset”’ for Narragansett. The 
Catskill Mountains were credited to Vermont by one 
writer, by another to Pennsylvania; the Alps to Asia 
by athird. Stockholm was set down as the capital of 
Holland; Berlin of Spain. Geneva was transferred to 
Italy; the Rhine was said to flow into the Atlantic, the 
Danube into the Baltic. 


—A Protestant journal having alluded to the ig- 
norance of the Italians as illustrated by the general 
belief in their country that ‘all Protestants are in- 
fidels,"’ the Catholic Review sarcastically retorts: ‘If 
the poor wretches could only come over here to Ame- 
rica and see Protestant ministers hob-nobbing with an 
avowed infidel, who scoffs at the idea of prayer; if 
they could witness the zeal with which our * Christian 
Statesmen’ address young Christians on one day, 
pocket the public funds on the next, and swear to 
falsehoods on the third. how quickly their ignorance 
would disappear!"" We confess, with shame, that Pro- 
testant professers of religion are sometimes found to 
be corrupt; but the sarcasm of the Catholic Review 
would be more just, as well as more Christian, if it 
were directed not alone to the Crédit Mobilier delin- 
quents, who happen to be Protestants, but to the 
thieves of the New York Ring, some of whom at least 
are Catholics. Both Protestants and Catholics have so 
much glass in their houses that neither can well afford 
to throw stones at the other. The fact is, that neither 
the one nor the other can boast a monopoly either of 
piety or knavery. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. My husband and I agree with the doctrines of owr 
church, but have not been interested in the sermons: 
have received no spiritual food for years. Would it be 
better for us to keep on going there, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, or shall we go where we hear sermons that stir us 
up and benefit us ? 


E know of no law which requires you to march 

up to anempty trough oncea week. And yet, in 
deciding such a question, you must consider the use you 
can be to others as well as the benefit you are to receive. 
And do not mistake a mere stimulant for food. No 
man should endure spiritual famine for more than 
three years at a stretch because he approves of the 
doctrines that a minister holds. But remember that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, and, there- 
fore, let your Christian usefulness weigh more than all 
else in questions of church relation. 


2. Should not every Christian join some church, and 
be willing to help sustain the Gospel ? 


We would not judge any that are exceptionally situ- 





ated; but we cannot doubt that, in nearly all cases, 
membership in a church promotes the usefulness and 
spiritual growth of a Christian. There is generally 
something shirking in the attitude of a man who keeps 
aloof from the fellowship of any Christian church. 


3. What terts of Scripture can be relied upon by any 
fair interpretation to prove the rightfulness of close 
communion ? 

Indeed, we do not know. 


4. What is the evidence that St. Paulis not the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

The question of the authorship of this wonderful and 
eloquent epistle has been a matter of debate since the 
middle of the second century, and will perhaps remain 
in uncertainty to the end of time. The Pauline author- 
ship is maintained by a very able body of scholars; but 
the preponderance of opinion is the other way, many 
scholars attributing it to Apollos. The arguments are 
mostly drawn from its style and allusions. Aftermore 
than seventeen hundred years of discussion, we must 
conclude in the nineteenth, as Origen did in the third 
century: ‘* Who wrote this Epistle God alone knows.” 

5. Did the Divine nature suffer with Christ’s human 
nature on the cross? 

The old theological distinction which divided Christ's 
nature into two parts, and went so far as almost to 
make him two incongruous beings in one body, had no 
other foundation than the ancient belief that God 
could not suffer. Christ suffered, and Christ was 
divine. 

6. Why gid Jesus rebuke the young man for calling 
him Good Master? 

Because the young man represented the Pharisaical 
spirit that believed it possible to make one’s self good 
by the super-adding of observances. He called Jesus 
“ good,” not as recognizing his divinity, but supposing 
him to have some new method of earning God’s favor 
by keeping the law more nicely. It is the good, as he 
pronounced it, that Jesus re’suked—the spirit from 
which the word proceeded. 


7. What is the meaning of the question: “Know ye 
not that your bedy is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” 
Does Paul mean that the Holy Ghost literally and per- 
sonally dweils in the body of the true Christian ? 

God's Spirit dwells in the Christian's soul, and is wor- 
shiped there, even as God, to the thought of devout 
worshipers, dwelt in the temple, and was worshiped 
there. Notonly the soul of the Christian, but his body, 
also, is made holy by his consecration to God, and the 
desecration of it by sensuality is ranked as sacrilege. 


8 What isto be done when a minister has driven all 
but about fifty or sixty of his congregation, Sabbath- 
schooland all, away, and his most prominent members 
have left and gone to other churches, and he still abso- 
lutely refuses to resign? 

We cannot advise any course. Wecan only tell what 
we have seen. One good deacon or elder, with a firm 
and conscientious purpose to worry a minister out, is 
usually an all-sufficient remedy. If no deacons can be 
had, a reasonably ugly layman will do. A siege may 
be laid to the pulpit. Cut off all supplies. Even Paris 
had to surrender when starvation came. If the minis- 


ter wont leave, the congregation can. An empty 
church soon brings dull sermons toanend: I[f this is 


not practicable, could not a charge of heresy be gotten 
up? Thisusually makes things lively, and people ugly. 
A committee could visit other churches which have a 
reputation for throwing their ministers,and see the new 
methods. There isalways something to learn. Finally, 
if the minister wont resign, then it is the congregation 
that must be resigned. If none of these take effect, we 
can only add, wait till he dies, even if you die first. 


9. Have ministers any ground for saying that the 
rich young ruler who caine to Christ was lost ? 

We have no right to say what the fate of his soul was. 
But we should not like tostand in his place, nor in that 
of any man who lets his avarice choke his aspirations 
for heavenly treasure. 


10. How do you regard the action of the Young Men's 
Christian Association in refusing to admit to active 
membership @ young man who belongs to the Society of 
Friends, on the ground that he is not a communicant 2 

We have a pretty wide acquaintance with Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and it seems to us quite 
incredible that one could be found whose members are 
capable of a piece of bigotry sostupid. But if there be 
one, happy is the Quaker young man who has escaped 
an association with such Christian young men. 


11. What is the best book written in defence of the 
orthodox view of the deity of Christ ? 

We could not say. Different works treat the subject 
in different lines. One line of argument is very satis- 
factorily treated in Young’s ‘‘ Christ ef History.” The 
most able and elaborate recent work is Liddon’s 
‘* Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ.” 


12. Are there not circumstances in which a person 
who has a husband or wife living may marry without 
sin ? 

If the ground for divorce is sufficient, according to 
the divine law, then re-marriage is not sinful. 


13. Are good men and women who have married 
divorced persons necessarily living in adultery, and 
should not they separate at once? 











There is no more difficult practical question than 
this. It is easy to forbid marriage’ with persons not 
rightfully divorced according to the high standard 
of Christian morals. But when such marriage has ac- 
tually taken place, and a family has already been con- 
stituted, it isa very grave thing to exact the letter of 
a logical conclusion where such exaction can produce 
only evil and confusion. The mischief, if any, is 
already done. 





GOOD FRUIT. 

HE annual discussion of the question, Was 
Charles Dickens a Christian ? began this year 
rather earlier than usual. That unprofitable enter- 
tainment for 1873 was opened, in the negative, by 
an English religious publication, assisted by sundry 
minor sheets. The affirmative is taken by several 
secular journals of various acrimony and ability, 
and the subject is still open. If Dickens were 
living, this controversy would be held impertinent. 
Does death make it pertinent ? He has answered 
for his earthly usance before the only final tribunal. 

But while we may not judge his inward life, the 
state of his heart, known only to God, there is a 
question which may properly be asked, viz.: What 
was the tendency of his life’s work ? Did his vol- 
uminous writings express and carry out the spirit 
of our Divine Savior ? 

The simple religion of Jesus has put on many 
forms in the many centuries since he revealed it. 
In our day, it reaches its highest manifesta- 
tion, for, like its Divine Founder, it bears the sub- 
limest truths into the meanest places. And since 
that Founder sat on the blossoming hillsides of 
Judea in the still noontides, teaching that every 
creature hath a place in the love of his Father 
and ours, few have spoken his Gospel to so 
many hearts as this Charles Dickens. Always he 
was pleader for the dumb, whether it were the 
friendless school-child, forgotten even by mother- 
love, or the beaten charity boy, or the victim of 
the law's delay, or the loathsome, shambling, poi- 
sonous Arab of the streets, or the outcast woman. 
His keen, kind eyes, pitiless to all shams, pitiful 
to all need, saw Chadband, and Stiggins, and 
Pecksniff, it is true, and his cunning hand showed 
them the dangerous hypocrites they are. But the 
saine eyes and hand gave us the Reverend Frank 
Milvey, and Doctor Strong, and Mr. Jarndyce, and 
that loftiest scene in fiction, the death of Sidney 
Carton. 

It is not, however, the wealth which he gave to 
the world in any single soul born of his genius 
that is the measure of Dickens's worth to the race, 
or the test of his character. It is the simple 
and significant fact that some of the best modern 
ministries to the poor call themselves by names of 
his bequeathing, labor in the spirit which was the 
breath of his life, and hold their work a legacy 
from his hands. He felt, as do all wise lovers of 
their kind, that alms-giving is not the debt which 
the fortunate classes owe to the unfortunate. He 
held it to be the dangerous relic of a bad past. 
And for its precarious dole he sought to substi- 
tute a certain wage. He saw, as do all thoughtful 
men, that the devils of squalor, ignorance, famine, 
and pestilence must be cast out of the masses 
before the angels of the Lord can find lodgment 
therein. He saw that the condition and pgecedent 
of any better life was the awakening of a torpid 
self-respect. And to this end he demanded the 
certainty of work, the certainty of pay, the cer- 
tainty of instruction, the certainty of a shelter 
better than a dog-kennel, and of such conveniencies 
as should make bodily decency possible. Through 
these he believed that some sense of religion might 
be aroused, and the assurance of these was, in his 
mind, the obligation of the rich to the abject 
poor. 

To the respectable poor, the working-men and 
women, he felt that money and culture owed a 
debt not less absolute. He reckoned it the condi- 
tion of Heaven accompanying this trust that some 
tithes of it should be spent in gaining a personal 
knowledge of these poor relations on Adam’s side. 
If each class could know the other, he thought 
that the bad blood between labor and capital, be- 
tween hand and head, would sweeten into kinship. 
Especially did he believe that education for the 
poor, the education of brain and heart, of fancy 
and imagination, which transfigures the sordid ele- 
ments of life, would solve half the social problems 
that are the despair and danger of society. 

The Holly Tree Inns and Boffin’s Bowers con- 
template these ends in this spirit. Boffin’s Bower 
is the symbol of a homely, hearty, simple, generous 
affection, broad enough to entertain the world. 
The Holly Tree is the symbol of Christmas. 
Where it hangs, there enters that gracious pre- 
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sence of Jesus which lives in deeds of love. Let 
us waste no time in asking whether Charles Dick- 
ens was a Christian, resting all that he did to make 
the world better and happier, and ‘leaving, with 
meekness, his sins to his Savior.” 





‘The Household, 


MY CHILDREN, 
“GAD-ABOUT” and “ HANG-ABOUT." 


“ Between the plague of their living, and the fear of their dying, 
we die daily.”""—MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


H! have you heard of my two little bothers? 
O Sweet little wretches, with mischief so rife; 
Getting me always and ever in pothers, 

Oh, how I love them! plagues of my life! 


Charlie is * Gad-about.” If, for a minute, 
Out of the room I am tempted to go, 

When I return that wee scamp is not in it, 
And I'm transfixed in a frenzy of woe. 


Hark to his shouts! With quick answering cries, 
Fast up the stairs I fly after the sprite ; 

Find him all rapture and radiant eyes, 
Out on the roof with his four-inch of kite. 


“ Hullo, mamma! Just you come hold her tail, 
Then you will see how boo-full she'll fly ; 
Such a nice place this is, no ugly rail 
To stop my kite going straight up in the sky!" 


Ah, Heaven, no rail! You may hear my heart beat 
As I clutch him and carry him swiftly away, 
Struggling and kicking and crying with heat, 
* My mamma is a naughty bad dirl on this day.” 


Meanwhile, little Jamie, my dear little mouse, 
So quiet and cunning, so unlike the other, 
Still sat in his corner, where, * building a house,” 
I had hoped he'd not care when I flew for his brother. 


But when I came in, the sweet rosy lip 
Curled down in the way so heart-breaking to see; 
The blue eyes with tears were just ready to drip, 
As he sobbed out, ‘* My mar-ma did do way fum me!” 
** Ah, come!"’ And I catch him up quick to my breast, 
Kissing cyes, cheeks and lips, with sweet murmurs of 
love, 
Till a look beatific, of heavenly rest, 
Spreads o’er the small face of my comforted dove, 


A dove? He’sa Hang-about! Kissing and clinging, 
Sitting in laps, and twining about, 

Many a sweet little artifice bringing, 
That he may go, too, if I must go out. 


Which do I love best, Charlie or James? 
Gad-about, Hang-about, scarer and pest; 

Filled to the brim with their mischief and games, 
Blessings of torment! billows of rest! 


Flooding my life with bright sunshine and joy; 
Sudden alarms, screams, songs of a lark ; 
Pride and delight in each beautiful boy; 
Rest, with a restless desire to hark 


When they're asleep. Soft! I creep to their beds! 
Both upside down, yet how beauteous the pose ; 
How round the white limbs, how golden the heads, 

How deep are the dimples on cach cheek of rose! 


Hats of both in the river, when travelling we go; 
From the rail-car darts Charlie with swift, impish feet; 
* Maunt to see why the steam-horse did squeech and 
squeam so,”’ 
While Hang-about squeceches for me in his seat. 


Oh, the lynx eyes! the questions! the terrible tales 
Which they spring, like a mine, on my horror-struck 
ear! 
“Miss Lee paints her cheeks," says one boy to young Failes. 
* And her hair a-ll tomes off!" chimes the other sweet 
dear. 


Miss Lee is my guest, and young Failes is her lover; 
And, while those sweet monsters are shrieking with 
glee, 
They break their engagement! Oh, yes! 'tis all over! 
And, blessing (?) my children, bid good-bye to me. 


Life is hard, life is breathless, life sweet to the core, 
When those bandits hold carnival in their own way. 

Charles has emptied the inkstand on table, on floor, 
And James cut my silk dress in pieces to-day. 


Yet give me the mischief, the riot and noise, 
The awful disclosures of Rattle and Mouse; 

The brain-rending questions, the crashing of toys, 
To a house without children, a sad, silent house. 


No pattering footsteps, no singing like birds; 

No soft, chubby arms round one’s neck clinging tight; 
No upside-down, crooked, delicious, sweet words, 

In the queer little prayers which they offer at night. 


Ah, God keep them safe for me, just as they are! 

With the health to do mischief, to shout, run and sing. 
T'll race after Charlie with thankful despair, 

And help little Jamie to kiss and to cling. 


For ’tis rapture, though torment ; ‘tis peace, though 
affright ; 
*Tis a hush and an uproar in curious poise ; 
But I fold them about with my love day and night, 
Thanking God for my children, my glorious boys. 


March 1, 1873. Fanny BARROW. 
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FRIENDLY SUGGESTIONS. 


“OU are growing very absent-minded,” said 

my husband, as he closed the door after com- 
pany had left. *‘‘ Questions have been repeated several 
times, and you have even failed to notice some remarks 
that were addressed directly to you." 

Remarks of a similar nature had been made before. 
I knew I was not absent-minded, for I was not absorbed 
by one great idea. Nor was I riding a favorite hobby 
to the exclusion of everything else, running oft times 
counter to the rules of etiquette, and galloping reck- 
lessly over prejudices and old established customs; no, 
it was none of these. What, then, was the cause of my 
apparent heedlessness? For a time I was at a loss to 
know. 

One morning while in the dining-room I failed to 
hear the kitchen clock. Supposing it had been neg- 
lected, I went to wind it up; as I came nearer to it I 
heard a faint ticking. Then all at once it rushed upon 
me that my hearing was impaired. Already the low 
sweet sounds were departing from me. The sighing of 
the wind, the hum of the bee, the rippling of the water 
brooks, were these to delight meno more? Were the 
clear home vvuices of husband and children to float 
silently past me, unless raised far above the soft 
tender tones that thrill the heart of wife and mother? 
It was even so. 

But it is not my intention, were it within my power, 
to describe the great loss a partially deaf person sus- 
tains, nor of the weary and vain search among *“* many 
physicians" for relief. I wish merely to describe what 
lconsider, after twelve years’ experience, the best man- 
ner of addressing deaf persons, and of making them 
feel at ease in society. We will treat the subject first 
negatively, as the preacher sometimes says. Never 
scream, 

Ina room fuli of company a little group have been 
talking of some friends that moved West; this has been 
the topic of conversation for several minutes and has 
awakened general interest. A question at length arises 
which a Jady, hard of hearing, alone can answer. It has 
been quite forgotten that nothing has been heard by 
the person referred to, and when the query is suddenly 
proposed in a loud voice: ‘* Did the Joneses move to 
Wayland?” . 

She is startled, and hears indistinctly something sup- 
posed to be a conundrum, about Jonah and the whale, 
and replies hurriedly: ** You will please excuse me. I 
am not gifted in unravelling mysteries.’ In an instant 
the error is discovered, and would have been rectified, 
but the lady seeing the slightly elevated brow, and the 
half-concealed involuntary smile, remains silent; and 
ill at ease with herself, and half provoked at her 
friends, mentally resolves, for the hundredth time, to go 
into company no more. 

It is bad policy to try to smooth the misunderstand- 
ings over, or pretend they were unobserved. Itisa 
well-established fact that when one sense is blunted the 
others are unusually keen; hence a deaf person always 
notices these subterfuges, and it makes him feel, to 
use an expressive word, extremly mcan. And what 
sensation is more unendurable? In the case just stated 
how much better to have laughed naturally and 
openly over the blunder, and explained it to the lady 
who would have enjoyed it no doubt herself? 

Never whisper toa deaf person. The sound (if such 
it may be called) is exceedingly wheezy and disagree- 
able to the sensitive nerves, and is seldom of any ser- 
vice, except to attract unenviable notice; if it is 
necessary to impart information at a lecture or con- 
cert, let it be briefly written in pencil. 

Never make a fuss. Don't cough and clear your 
throat, and stand before a person with your, hands on 
your knees, contorting your facial muscles, and talking 
as if you were doing a penance; and then congratulate 
yourself, imagining you have made yourself agreeable, 
though it almost killed you. A far better way would 
be to sit down beside a deaf person, and speak in a 
clear, distinct voice, in a pleasant, cheerful manner. 
If a simple statement is to be made in company, 
choose a few expressive words. Instead of remarking, 
“The mercury indicates a rise of temperature,” say, 
“The weather is warmer.’ These the reader may call 
little things; so is a smile, a tear, a look, a word, but 
oh! how potent for good or evil have each of them 
been! 

I was once a guest where quite a number of guests 
were present, mostly strangers to me. The conversa- 
tion was very interesting and instructive; chiefly of a 
local nature, referring to the customs, scenes, and past 
history of the city. The parlor was large, and it would 
have been impossible for me to hear enough to keep up 
any interest in what was said. One of the ladies of the 
house came and sat near me, and by occasionally 
giving me a suggestive word, or mentioning a name or 
date, enabled me not only to enjoy, but also to take 
part in the entertainment. This was done in the most 
unobtrusive manner. No one would have supposed, as 
the bright worsteds glided from her needle, and as the 
fancy scarf was being fashioned by her skillful hands, 
that she was at the same time weaving around the 
heart that loved her a wreath of memories in fadeless 
colors. 


Some deaf persons make themselves very disagree- 
able by keeping aloof from their friends, and always 
brooding over their misfortune; better submit to the 
will of God cheerfully; it is all right; whether we be- 
lieve it or not. An aunt of the writer, whose ears at 
the age of eighty-four have lately been unstopped at 





the gate of Paradise, was remarkable for her spright- 
liness and genial, winning ways; the center of attrac- 
tion in her large family; a pillar in the church of her 
choice, to which she gave her prayers, and largely of 
her wealth, and a favorite of the young who clung 
lovingly to her. Always the same happy face greeted 
you, whether abroad or at home among her birds and 
flowers. She sometimes made mistakes in hearivg, 
and when ludicrous laughed good naturedly over them. 

My brother had brought a bride home just before 
auntie came to visit us; we thought her handsome, and 
wanted our relative’s opinion. ‘She is a pretty crea- 
ture,” said the dear old lady, “ but what a pity she kas 
such an ugly name.” 

**Do you think Pauline so bad, auntie?” 

‘* Bless your heart, dear, I thought you told me it was 
Polly Ann!” 





THE DOG AT THE PARSONAGE. 


HY? was a little dark-gray, almost mouse- 

colored fellow, with hair that was neither long 
nor short, a graceful form, and in many respects like a 
very small and very wide-awake shepherd dog. 

He never really belonged to the minister's family 
until he came and adopted them of his own accord— 
preferring them to everybody else; and they, apprecia- 
ting the compliment, accepted the gift he made of 
himself, and took him in for good. 

He was first known at Deacon Powell's, and if his 
sole desire had been to live with a worthy man he 
ought to have been satisfied, but nobody short of the 
parson himself would do. He was not born to be any 
man’s dog by purchase, or present, or ordinary rules 
of ownership, but was wise enough to experiment for 
himself, until he found a master to his mind, and still 
keep in favor with all he had known, and so have the 
privilege of visiting round among them all; cherishing 
every one of his old homes and old friends like any 
human being. 

He lived a few months at the Deacon's, then went to 
Uncle John's, with some visits to the former place; 
then to the parsonage, where he finally settled down, 
and became the family dog. 

Perhaps he had a choice as to the household—evi- 
dently he had. The parsonage was full then of delight- 
ful children, sunny-natured boys and girls; round- 
faced, bright, lively, happy, healthful; full of spirit 
and fond of play, not afraid of rain, or wind, or sun; 
ready to run, with Trip at their heels or barking on 
ahead, after the cows, to climb fences, pick berries, 
hunt for wild-flowers in the knoll-dotted pasture be- 
hind the barn, or for eggs on the great hay-mows. 
And Trip enjoyed it all as much as they did. 

It was a home where love reigned; where there were 
peace and good-will and consideration and little offices 
of kindliness from morning till night, among these 
brothers and sisters, who did not know what quarrel- 
ing axd selfishness meant. And all the dumb creatures, 
from Libbie’s kitten, ‘* Fuss-budget,’’ up to the big 
roan horse, came in for their share. 

There seem to have been other reasons for Trip’s 
preference, one of which was his exceeding delight in 
following a carriage. And at the parsonage he had 
uncommon facilities in that way, as many asif he had 
lived with a country doctor. For the dominie, who 
was like a father to the whole parish, where he had 
been pastor for more than a quarter of a century, 
christening the children, catechising them in his study, 
watching their progress in school, counselling them, 
looking after their welfare in general, helping them 
on, and helping all, was constantly abounding in par- 
ish-work among the people whom he loved, lived for, 
and at last died among. And in all weathers, his car- 
riage might be seen, drawn by the well-known horse; 
and the minister’s ruddy, kind face, as he went off to 
look after some poor family whom perhaps nobody 
else remembered, or some aged woman, neglected by 
others, but never lost sight of by him; or to pray beside 
the dying, or to do good to somebody. And if there was 
aday when he was not going abroad the boys weresure 
to be once or more, so that Trip had very extra ad- 
vantages. 

Sometimes his company was not wanted, and the 
cunning he practised to make sure of going was worth 
noticing. He watched all the movements about the 
barn, until he saw the stable-door opened and the car- 
riage run out, then he disappeared, and was not visible 
anywhere until the carriage was driven out at the 
door-yard, when he would be seen thirty or forty rods 
off, either up or down the road, standing ready for a 
spring in the direction that it took. 

He was a fine mouser, never tired of digging out the 
mice when in the fields where the boys were at work; 
for this country minister was a farmer too, and a good 
one, helping out his small salary inthat way. And yet 
he was no hunter. The sight or sound of a gun, if in 
the house, drove him to the farthest corner, and if out- 
doors, he was soon seen many gun-shots off, starting for 
Uncle John’s as fast as his feet could carry him, two 
miles and a half away, and he would not come back 
for days. 

On the Fourth of July he always appeared at Uncle 
John’s early in the mornimg. At the sound of the first 
fire-cracker he started. Happy for Trip that the day 
of Independence and gunpowder did not come but 
once a year. 

He was very excitable about the cars. The railroad 
was almost within a stone’s throw, and the momenta 
train was heard, he became almost uncontrollable. If 
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be happened to be in-doors, he was wild until he was 
let out, and he invariably chased the train about a 
quarter of a mile, when he would come back con- 
tented. 

But the most remarkabie thing about him was his 
reverence for the Sabbath. He seemed to know from 
early morning when Sunday had come, and his Sun- 
day face wason. He rested on the seventh day, much 
of the time in a corner by himself. Mr. White, the 
next neighbor, had a dog that was a frequent comrade 
of Trip’s on weck days, and he would often come and 
hang round and tease Trip to play on Sunday, but he 
would growl at him and walk off into the house. 

fle never attempted to follow any one away from 
the yard, not even the carriage. The church was so 
n ar by thai the family went thither on foot, but 
often towards night the horse was harnessed, for the 
minister to go off to some out district for a five o’clock 
service, but Trip would not stir. Playful, active on 
every other day, on Sunday he was perfectly quiet and 
sober. None of the family remember his ever forget- 
ting for an hour the regular observance of the day. 

KIRKLAND. 





CHAPEL EXERCISES IN COLLEGE. 
TN a late issue of the Christian Union, mention 
[ was made of some leading colleges which had 
ceased to compel attendance upon their chapel exer- 
eises. While Ido not propose to argue either for or 
against compulsory attendance, I must say a word or 
two in favor of a wholesome reform in the conduct of 
such exercises. 

The first part of my college course was in a univer- 
sity having a theological department, the professors in 
which had charge of the chapel. 

There I have often heard a whole chapter of the 
Bible read, and prayers ten and twelve minutes long— 
sometimes fifteen. I have seen students, tired of list- 
ening, pace their seats, watch in hand, anxious only 
for the closing amen. Such exercises were obnoxious 
to many, and exceedingly tedious to all. 

The latter part of my course was in Union College, 
at Schenectady, where the services were conducted by 
the venerable Dr. Nott. Of the Bible he hardly ever 
read more than six or eight verses, just enough te 
bring out asingle fact or thought; and I never heard 
him make a prayer two minutes long. His Sunday 
afternoon lectures were never more than twenty-five 
minutes long. The senior and junior classes, number- 
ing over two hundred students, listened with profound 
attention to all his readings, prayers and lectures. 
Though of all grades of character and shades of creed, 
none tired of Dr. Nott, but all loved him. 

Wherever his sons are scattered on the broad earth, 
and in whatever walks of life they move, I venture to 
say every one looks back with fond recollections to 
the religious ministrations of Dr. Nott. 

Were his example followed, few students would wish 
to escape from chapel, and fewer arguments would be 
urged against compulsory attendance upon its exer- 
cises. 

Long readings, long, sleepy prayers, and dull, com- 
monplace lectures and sermons are at the bottom of 
much, if not all of the trouble. J. P. DAKE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





| The Church, 


HOME. 


The North Congregational Church at Lynn, Mass., 
we observe, has finally determined to open its chapel parlor 
for a public reading-room on Sundays. It is to be open all 
day and evening, except during the hours of worship. 





The students of the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational Theological Seminaries in Chicago have 
instituted the custom of meeting together, semi-annually for 
mutual social intercourse. The last reunion was held a few 
days since in the Congregational Seminary, and it is described 
to have been a refreshing occasion to all who were present. 


The old Baptist Tabernacle on Second Avenue and 
Tenth Street, in New York, is to be rebuilt and made into a 
large church for the masses, capable of holding two or three 
thousand hearers. Rev. Wayland Hoyt, the earnest and suc- 
cessful Baptist preacher in Brooklyn, has accepted a unani- 
mous call to become the pastor of this praiseworthy move- 
ment. 





During Rev. Mr. Pentecost’s ministry in Brooklyn, he 
was regarded as one of the lights of the Baptist pulpit in that 
city, but, possibly, not sufficiently tenacious of the doctrine 
of close communion. In Boston, where he is now settled, his 
liberality upon the question has taken definite shape, as he 
now invites to the table “all who love the Lord.” In this, 
writes a Boston Baptist, he stands quite alone among his 
brother ministers. 

The Congregational Churches of the Interior hold 
their Triennial Convention in Chicago, April 224, at the time 
when the anniversary exercises of the Theological Seminary 
there take place. The principal topics of consideration will 
be the cause of education, the further endowment of the 
Seminary, and kindred subjects. Professor Blaisdell, of Beloit 
College, is expected to present a paper upon the question, 
“ How to secure our choicest young men for the ministry.” 


Some of the trustees of a church in this city were put 
“under discipline” last week by their Presbytery for leading 
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a disaffection in the congregation that caused the resignation 
of the pastor. The Committee of Investigation recommended 
this severe rebuke, on the ground that the trustees transcend- 
ed the limits of their functions by interfering with the spirit- 
ual interests of the Church in the manner stated. The Pres- 
bytery, moreover, refused to dissolve the pastoral relation in 
the case. 


A Virginia rector appeals for aid to build a brick 
chapel on the site of **Old Pope’s Creek Church,"’ in West- 
moreland County, near which Washington was born, and in 
which he was baptized and received his first religious impres- 
sions. Several years ago, Bishop Meade made a proposal that 
a monument should be erected to “inform posterity of the 
spot where stood the Church of the Washingtons;"” but a 
chapel, besides being more appropriate, would just now ac- 
commodate a small congregation which worship in a school- 
house near by. 

A combination of preaching services and Sabbath- 
school is favored by Rev. D. P. Morgan, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. In an essay delivered before the Boston South Sunday- 
school Convention, he says that it is not necessarily the duty 
of church-members to attend divine worship twice cach day, 
and also the Sabbath-school. Many do thus attend, and perhaps 
with profit, but most persons cannot. Nor can it be shown 
that the pastor is excused from reaching the children. The 
services should therefore be so arranged that he can go to 
them in the Sabbath-school, and they go to him in the church, 

A wealthy layman of Boston, Nathan Matthews, 
Esq., not long since erected the building known as Matthews’s 
Tall, at Cambridge, Mass., and presented it to the University 
on condition that a certain portion of the rents should be set 
apart for scholarships for the support of students who intend 
to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church. He now offers 
to give the institution one hundred thousand dollars, with the 
further proviso that such changes shall be made in the pre- 
sent Board of Trustees as will secure a fair representation to 
the Church as a whole, and prevent the Seminary from be- 
coming the organ or instrument of any party in the Church. 


It appears that the medizval practice of self-inflict- 
ed flagellations is carried on in full vigor among the Roman- 
ists in Southern Colorado and New Mexico, especially among 
those known as the Penitents, or “* The Holy Brotherhood.” 
The members of this body distinguish themselves with a cross 
on the forehead, made in India ink, about an inch long. Dur- 
ing the last week of Lent, the different lodges of the Order 
meet at places appointed for that purpose, and flagellate 
themselves, often until the blood runs, at the same time 
singing hymns and psalms. Some walk barefoot over cactus 
beds, in which the thorns are long, and others bear heavy 
crosses ten to twelve feet in length. It is said to be no un- 
usual thing for members to die under these self-inflicted cru- 
elties. There are a few Protestant missionaries in this region 
who are laboring for the enlightenment of its priestridden 
population. 


“Was Adam the First Min?” is the subject of a lec- 
ture which Rey. Dr. C. 8. Robinson, of the Presbyterian 





Memorial Church, in New York City, has delivered a number 
of times in this vicinity of late. He finds it a perplexing 
question, not so much on account of alleged scientific discov- 
eries and conclusions to the contrary, as for the historic diffi- 
culties presented. Who was Cain's wife when Adam and Eve 
had no daughter? And whom was he afraid of? To solve 
this question, the Doctor advances a ‘curious hypothesis, 
namely, that there may have been a race of beings coeval 
with Adam—like him in form, but without intellect or moral 
nature; and that the Scriptural assertion that ** the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men, that they were fair, and took 
of them wives unto themselves,” refers to the descendants of 
Adam who married the daughters of these people without a 
spirit. But solong as nothing can be known certainly, unless 
science settles the matter absolutely hereafter, the reverend 
lecturer proposes to cling to the old view, and date the an- 
cestry of the race from Adam. 

A Unitarian missionary in Kansas, Rev. W. E. Cope- 
land, sends to the Liberal Christian a sketch of a preaching 
tour he has recently made through several towns in that 
State. The most interesting par’ of his letter relates to the 
formation of a liberal society in Arkansas City, a place of 
about six hundred inhabitants, which is composed of all de- 
nominations—Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Unitarians, 
Universalists, and others. The basis of the organization is 
certainly simple and definite. Its members have signed a 
constitution, which sets forth that they receive the Gospel of 
Christ as the divinely inspired Word of God, and deny the 
right of any Pope, council, synod, or assembly to force upon 
them any other creed. They concede liberty of opinion and 
interpretation to all Christians, and believe that a just and 
righteous life and a godly example and conversation before 
men are the only Scriptural tests of Christian fellowship. The 
Society is to be known as the “ Free Church of Arkansas 
City,” and it has already raised quite a sum toward the erec- 
tion of a church building. 








The Congregational Churches of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and vicinity are now endeavoring to raise a fund to carry 
out the purposes of their Church Extension Committee, which 
was organized about a year ago. The object in view is to 
assist feeble churches of the denomination in this region 
which should have assistance; to plant churches and help 
sustain them at available and promising points; and to give 
advice in regard to new church enterprises when desired. The 
sum of $15,000 is needed for present purposes, and the various 
societies are called upon to contribute towards it. This pro- 
ject is heartily supported by the pastors, and the Com- 
mittee have issued a circular putting the whole subject in a 
strong light. There can be no question that there isa field 
here for such a committee to work in, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not eventually be able to do what a similar 
society of the London Congregationalists has already done. It 
is called the Chapel Building Society, and, during the last 
twenty-four years, it has erected or enlarged one hundred 
and three chapels, with loans amounting to over $500,000. The 
Society’s sphere is the police district of London, which oon- 
tains nearly four million inhabitants, of whom one-fifth of 
the Protestants are Congregationalists. Last year, the expen- 
diture on chapels was $25,000, and yet, ten times this amount 





could have been expended if the funds were forthcoming. 








FOREIGN, 

The appointment by the Pope of the following 
Bishops for the United States was announced on Saturday : 
Very Rey. M. A. Corrigan, for the Diocese of Newark ; and 
Rey. Mr. Goss, for the Diocese of Savannah. 


A mertuary chapel is soon to be built in St. Mary’s 
Catholic church in London by the ex-Empress Eugenie for 
the reception of the remains of the late Emperor Napoleon, 
The tomb is a gift from the English Queen. 


A motion is before Parliament in favor of the open- 
ing of the national museums and galleries on Sunday, against 
which the London Working-Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 
tion is working vigorously by means of petitions and protests. 


John Knox is to have a colossal statue erected to his 
memory in Edinburgh by its citizens. The design for it that 
seems to be most favorably entertained is one similar to that 
of the Luther Memorial at Worms—a central figure of Knox 
with niches for the other reformers. 

Mr. Gladstone, in contributing two hundred dollars 
to the Curates’ Augmentation Fund of the Church of England, 
does so with the conviction that “*the labor of an intelligent 
and devoted curate is among the cheapest description of labor 
in the kingdom,” and regrets that their support is often so 
scanty. 


The final volume of the translation of the Scriptures 
into the Sanscrit tongue has just appeared—a work that has 
cost more than twenty years of labor at the hands of Dr. 
Wenger, the friend and coadjutor of the London Missionary 
Society, which now rejoices “ that he has lived to complete 
this great task, and furnish to the learned Hindoos the Word 
of God in a language they deem sacred, and pre-eminently the 
fittest vehicle for the conveyance of divine truth.” 


Among the various religious institutions in London 
is to be found one under the rather novel name of ‘* Men-Ser- 
vants’ Home and Mission,” which originated some six years 
ago with a meeting of Christian servants to pray for their own 
class. Their prayers were answered, and since then a Home 
has been established, and three missionaries are engaged in 
Christian work in connection With it. The institution now 
supports “an agency for male and female domestics, by 
means Of which families may be provided with godly ser- 
vants.”’ 


There are now about 16,000 Jews in Palestine, and 
“their average state of culture is much below that of their 
fellow religionistsin Europe. They have no visible means of 
support, spend their time in idleness, praying, Talmud- 
reading, and foolish pining and sighing on the ruins of the 
temple, eking out a miserable existence by the charity of the 
Jews of Europe, America and Australia.” This extract is 
taken from a report of some English Israelites, who have 
lately been to Palestine to inquire into the expediency of en- 
couraging the emigration of Jews into that land. 

The founder of the New Hebrides Mission, Rey. Dr. 
Geddie, has passed away. He was the pioneer missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church of the Lower Canada Provinces, 
where, says the Halifax Witness, his name was a household 
word in every family of the Church. He went to his field of 
labor thirty years ago, and through his ceaseless exertions the 
island of Aneitium became Christian, whence the light spread 
to half a score of neighboring islands. He died a martyr to 
the cause, broken down in his fifty-seventh year by the 
weight of his labors. Before receiving the news of his death, 
the Halifax churches had taken measures to raise $6,000 as a 
testimonial for his benefit. Dr. Geddie was a singularly 
unaffected Christian, and his success in the missionary work 
is regarded as something remarkable, 

Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of Robert College, 
Constantinople, in a recently published article on the pro- 
gress of civilization in Turkey, writes that that empire has 
advanced more in religious freedom during the last thirty 
years than any other nation occupying so wide a territory 
and having such antecedents of despotism. ‘ Religious free- 
dom—not mere toleration, but the right to change one’s faith 
—isnow a principle of government. Jews and Mussulmans are 
baptized into the Christian faith and no penalty follows. The 
Koran is no longer the only authority ; it has lost a position it 
can never retake. The old in all things is passing away. A 
new civilization is to succeed. What shall be its attributes 
and character? Shall it be given over to infidel principles, or 
shall it be a Christian civilization ? In the few coming years 
this problem must receive its solution.”’ 


Quite a scene recently occurred among the Old Ca- 
tholics of Constance, Switzerland, on the occasion of an en- 
thusiastic Sunday meeting which was attended by large num- 
bers of the people living upon the borders of the lake. Two 
professors addressed the audience with such effect that the 
next day a vote was taken among the Constance Catholics, 
when 653 declared their non-adherence to the Infallibility 
party. The local papers describe the scene as most exciting, 
all work was stopped and the greatest interest was manifest- 
ed, as the priests had sent out fly-sheets urging the people to 
vote against the Reformers. But their efforts were in vain. 
The Swiss reform movement had infected the neighboring 
Badeners, and they flocked to the polls. The result was a 
total victory for the Non-Infallibility party, who forthwith 
demanded that the Government should grant them two 
churches. 


The proposed sale at public auction of several val- 
uable church rectorships in Great Britain excites the deepest 
indignation of the Dissenting journals. Says the Freeman: 
“ Any father wishing to put a brainless son into the Church, 
personal discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ not a condition, 
if certificates of baptism, confirmation and ordination can be 
obtained, can gratify his paternal heart; the congregations 
and parishioners having no more voice in the matter than a 
flock of sheep sold at any annual fair. And this is allowed in 

‘a Christian country! It is simply sickening. How long will 
the country tolerate such abuses? Why not disestablish the 
Church, and so abolish the vain system of a “‘ cure of souls by 
purchase at a public auction mart?” At Falmouth, where 
one of the livings was to be sold, the rate-payers of the town 
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and parish heid a meeting, at which resolutions were passed to 
the effect that the buying and selling of the right to appoint a 
minister to any parish is contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
and a foul blot on the National Church. 

There is trouble among the Eastern Churches at Je- 
rusaiem. The Latin patriarch, Valerga, who was a most zealous 
advocate of the dogma of Infallibility, and who by his skill 
and energy had given a new impulse to the Roman Catholic 
cause in the Holy Land, died a few weeks since, after a short 
illness. The Armenian patriarch, too, narrowly escaped death 
recently, from an alleged attempt to poison him. Finally, the 
Greek patriarch, Cyrillus, who has been at the head of that 
church in Jerusalem for the last forty years, and who is now 
upwards of ninety years old, has been arrested, and sent with 
an escort to Constantinople, because his relations with the 
Russian Consul created a suspicion in the Turkish Govern- 
ment that he was acting under Russian influence in certain 
church matters. The Greeks, however, demand the rein- 
statement of Cyrillus, insult his successor in office, and refuse 
to appear in the churches. while the latter isin office. But 
this opposition will probably not continue long, as most of 
the Greeks are poor, and depend partly on the clergy for 
support. 





Adam Sedgwick, the eminent Professor of Geology in 
Cambridge University, England, who died not long since, was 
no less an humble disciple at the feet of Divine revelation than 
he was agenuine student of science. He was accustomed tosay 
that the study of Nature, and the religion of Nature based 
upon that study, are among the appointed means of enabling 
us to comprehend the will of God and do our duty here. To use 
his own words: ‘‘ We study the wonders of creation, and we 
believe ina personal Creator, so far as our reason teaches 
us; butave are surrounded with difficulties, doubts and dark- 
ness if we go no further; for by nature we see but in part, 
and we neither comprehend the attribute of God nor the 
whole scheme of his providence ; hence, if we dwell too much 
among the material elements of nature, we may become 
skeptics, idolaters, or pantheists. But religion steps in and 
helps us, and instructs us by a brighter and better light. . .. 
The true resting-point is a reception, both in heart and head, 
of a great First Cause—the One God—the Creator of all worlds 
and all things possessing life.”’ 








The Week. 


{From Tuesday, Mar. 18, to Monday, Mar. 24.] 


A conclusion will probably be reached in the Cald- 
well case before this paper is published, but the Senate has 
certainly succeeded in spending a great deal of time on a 
matter which ought to have been settled in reasonably short 
order. In view of the speeches which have been made, there 
are reasonable grounds for a suspicion that some Senators 
like to hear themselves talk. Caldwell’s resignation is handed 
in as we go to press, but what the Senate will do under the 
circumstances is undecided. 

Republican Spain means the abolition of human 
slavery, if we may trust the action of the Assembly at 
Madrid on Saturday. The session begun with the under- 
standing that the question of adjournment was not in order 
until that of slavery in Porto Rico was disposed of. Sefior 
Figueras, President of the Council, announced at the outset 
that on this measure the Government staked its existence, 
and presently, with but little ado, a Bill for the immediate 
emancipation of slaves was unanimousty passed, with an in- 
corporated provision for their civil rights, which will afford 
Mr. Sumner an admirable text for the next debate on his 
favorite amendment. 











It turns out, after all, that the Modocs still remain 
within their lava beds, whither a Herald reporter has been 
to interview Captain Jack, who is ill, and the rest of the 
Modoe braves, whom he describes as ill-looking. General 
Canby has written to General Sherman reporting the failure 
of the Indians to keep their engagement, and announcing 
that he has, as completely as possible, surrounded the lava 
beds. He hopes that a display of force will convince the In- 
dians of the uselessness of resistance, so that by the time 
Commissioners assemble for further negotiation they will be 
ready to hear any reasonable proposition. The latest news 
from the Modoc camp reports a quarrel and mutiny among 
the Indians, who threaten Captain Jack with assassination if 
he does not change his policy. 

With only one exception—Mr. Boutwell—the old 
cabinet was re-nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. Mr. William A. Richardson, the First Assistant 
Treasurer, succeeds him. This gentleman was quite severely 
admonished last year by a Senate Committee, for having, 
on his own responsibility, drawn on the legal tender re- 
serves to expand the currency at the time of the Boston 
fire. This one act of his has caused a deal of hostile 
criticism, but when looked at fairly, Mr. Richardson's rec- 
ord is that ef a faithful and conscientious officer. Un- 
doubtedly he believes, and is probably ready to give his 
opinion to that effect, that the Treasurer is at liberty, in his 
own discretion, to issue greenbacks to the amount of $44,000,- 
000,but the fixed policy of the Administration is that the max- 
imum of notes in circulation is to be held at the point where 
it has stood since the passage of the Contraction Act in 1866 
—that is to say, $356,000,000. When it falls below that point, 
undoulitedly the people will approve of a new issue, and unless 
it is so reduced they will scarcely sanction any strained con- 
struction of the law of 1868, which authorizes the replacing 
of “cancelled or destroyed notes” with other notes of the 
same character and amount. In an article on the outlook, 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle says that the new 
Secretary's first duty is to call in and cancel the greenbacks 
now outstanding in excess of the legal maximum. 





A question which has long vexed travelers by the 
Erie Railway and the Directors thereof was abruptly and 
rather inconveniently answered on Friday. The question we 
refer to is the long-standing one concerning adequate accom- 
modations for passengers and freight at Jersey City, and the 
solution was afforded presumably by an overheated pipe con- 
nected with the warming apparatus in the waiting-room. At 
all events, the Erie depot was burned to the ground, and as the 
loss to the road, amounting to some $200,000, is fully covered by 





a floating insurance policy of fifteen millions on all the pro- 
perty of the Company, the public will confine its sympathies 
to the insurance companies, who will moreover have to pay for 
the ferry-house and fora neighboring restaurant. .Aproposof 
this disaster, we may mention the fact that the oft-repeated 
story of Erie is again rehearsing before a select committee of 
the Legislature, which is looking into certain arrangements 
of long standing concerning freight contracts, whereby one 
of the old Erie officials had the handling of all the freight and 
received a per-centage, which in 1870 alone amounted to over a 
million dollars. 


To the astonishment of all bankers and brokers in 
this city the Bull’s Head Bank, heretofore regarded as one of 
the soundest financial institutions in town, sent out notice to 
the other banks on Thursday to the effect that in consequence 
of a heavy defalcation, as yet unexplained, it was insolvent, 
and unable to meet its liabilities. It appears that a short time 
ago, aud just prior to the resignation of the President, Mr. 
Robert Williamson, the bank books, including the ledger, were 
found one morning in a mutilated condition. A President, 
pro tem., Mr. E. F. Mead, was appointed upon the retirement 
of Mr. Williamson. He at once set on foot a careful examina- 
tion of the accounts. The work has been going on since the 
10th instant, but it was not till Thursday that the Directors 
became convinced that suspension was necessary. The capi- 
tal of the bank was $200,000 at its last quarterly statement, and 
there was a surplus of $85,000, with $1,078,700 on deposit, and 
assets in a favorable condition. The missing parts of the books 
are so important that accounts are complicated to a degree 
that thus far defies all effortsatsolution. The depositors were 
mostly butchers and drovers, who are in constant need of 
ready money, and it is feared that many persons in that line of 
business will be seriously embarrassed, 

Directly or otherwise, special legislation is charge- 
able with many of the weaknesses to which the national or 
State legislator is heir, and in making such legislation 
possible railroad men have always been conspicuous. It 
is, therefore, a matter of congratulation for all, except the 
small fraction composed of lobbyists and interested indi- 
viduals, that New Jersey, perhaps the most railroad-ridden 
State in the Union, should have passed a General Law in the 
face of organized opposition from that most powerful 
monopoly, the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. Every one 
was surprised when, a short time ago, the lower House passed 
the Bill unanimously. It hung fire long enough in the 
Senate to cause anxiety to its friends, as well as its enemies; 
but on Thursday it passed without a dissenting voice, and 
now any number of persons, not less than thirteen, may, 
under easy conditions, build a railroad for public use. This 
check to one of the most dangerous tendencies of our times 
is most encouraging to the opponents of monopolies every- 
where; for if a little State like New Jersey, lying between 
two such centers of capital as New York and Philadelphia, 
can resist the pressure which was brought to bear, what may 
we not hope for from other States not so situated? However 
honorable this action may have been, it has appeared that 
the Bill as passed is incomplete, in view of the sweeping 
rights already vested in the Pennsylvania Central. Accord- 
ingly, a Supplementary Act has been introduced declaring 
that no existing franchise shall be held to be exclusive with- 
out an express statement to that effect. This may be harder 
to pass than was the General Bill. 





This Bill is so interesting to inhabitants of other States 
whose legislatures are annually pestered by railroad men 
claiming special privileges, that we give an abstract thereof : 
The capital stock must not be less than $10,000 per mile, and of 
this at least $2,000 per mile must be subscribed, and ten per 
cent. of the subscription paid in cash before the company is in- 
corporated. Noone can become a director unless a stockholder 
in his own right, and qualified to vote for directors. It is un- 
lawful for companies to use corporate funds for the purchase 
of their own stock or that of any other corporation. Sensible 
provisions are made locating routes and for the regulation of 
fares for passengers and freight, the State reserving the right 
to alter the same should necessity arise. Rights to lease a 
road in whole or in part are granted. A tax of one-half of 
one per cent. is required to be paid annually to the State. 
And other taxes may be imposed by a general law. Money 
for construction may be borrowed on bonds which shall con- 
stitute a first lien on the road. It is made a misdemeanor to 
place any baggage or freight train in the rear of passenger 
cars. The corporate existence of an association ceases if the 
road is not begun within one and finished within four years. 
Provisions are made for the infliction of fines and penalties, 
and for safeguards against accidents. Such, in substance, is 
the law. Of course its future is not destined to be wholly 
serene, so long as it conflicts with great corporations, but 
nearly every one will agree that New Jersey has made a very 
good beginning. 


Distrust of the State Committee on Cities has in- 
creased rather than diminished as the obnoxious New York 
Charter has passed in review before it, and now, as was gene- 
rally anticipated a week ago, we have only rather a weak- 
kneed Senate and the Governor’s veto between usand the rule 
of asecond ring. The Governor has, however, given very con- 
clusive proof of his firmness lately, and the best may be hoped 
for. The Committee devoted its session of Wednesday to the 
consideration of the famous twenty-fifth section of the char- 
ter, that being the one which placed the appointing power in 
the hands of the aldermeu. The amendments proposed in the 
interest of the reform associations were defeated, as were 
also compromises brought forward by the Custom-House 
party. The amendment, which was finally adopted, was, how- 
ever, a surprise to every one, excepting the few who have the 
inside of the very innermost track. It confers the nominat- 
ing power upon the Mayor, and the confirming power upon 
the Boardof Aldermen. But if five days pass without action 
on the part of the aldermen, the appointing power passes to a 
commission consisting of the Mayor and the Presidents of the 
two Boards of the Common Council, that is, of the aldermen 
and assistant-aldermen. This arrangement, of course, gives 
the two presidents aforesaid the power to fill all the city 
offices ; for it will be easy to stave off action on any unpleas- 
ant nomination for five days, and then the question will be 
decided in spite of the Mayor. The respectable papers are 
unanimously doing their best to warn the Senate and the 
Governor against this very shallow political device, and it 
will not be the fault of the pressif the measure becomes a law 
with its faults uncorrected. 








It is poor consolation to a defrauded bank to find it- 
self in good company, but it must at least be satisfactory to 
the mystified officers of the Bull's Head to know that the 
Bank of England, the model, in a sense, of Anglo-Saxon bank- 
ing establishments, has been caught napping, and paid for its 
indulgence in the sum £80,000. To be sure the forgers haye, 
in this case, been cayght, and most of the money recovered, 
but that is an encouraging fact for other losers who are still in 
the dark. The manner of this English defalcation was quite 
noteworthy, requiring a considerable amount of capital and 
unquestionable business ability. This forger went to work 
and established his credit with the bank through a long-con- 
tinued series of genuine business transactions involving the 
discounting of many real bills. When his assumed name 
came to be regarded without suspicion he forged acceptances 
of sundry great commercial houses, deposited them in the 
Western Branch of the Bank of England, received money 
thereon, purchased United States bunds and other convertible 
securities, and would, doubtless, have secured something like 
half a million if he had not omitted a date in one of the bills. 
This was sent for rectification to the proper London firm, and 
the forgery was detected. Not, however, through any imper- 
fection in the signatures, for so perfectly were these execut- 
ed that the firm had to refer to its books before it could 
positively assert that fraud had been committed. However, 
the forger fled to free America, and landed, and took up his 
residence in Brooklyn, E. D., and imprudently opened cor- 
respondence with friends at home, and was found out and 
* extradited,’’ and will soon be on his way back to England in 
charge of an officer. Several accomplices, too, are in the 
hands of the police in England:and elsewhere, and all this be- 
cause some careless subordinate failed to fill out a date cor-* 
rectly. 


The criminal records of the week have been some- 
what notable, and not without encouraging features. The 
execution of Foster in this city and of McElhany in Bos- 
ton, both of them murderers, have attracted general atten- 
tion to the rights and wrongs of capital punishment ; and by a 
singular fatality, murderous assaults, especially in this city 
and vicinity, have been unusually numerous. Some of these 
were expected, as a matter of course, after the celebration of 
St. Patrick’s day, but by far the greater number have come 
along, as it were, in a matter-of-course sort of way. Such, for 
instance, is the shooting to death of a Brooklyn merchant in 
his own house, sundry outrages in the streets, the bank rob- 
beries which we have noted elsewhere, and minor assaults too 
many for enumeratioz. To offset these, we have the execu- 
tions just referred to, the detection and arrest of some, at 
least, among the robbers, and the prompt sentence of a brace 
of young street-car ruffians, who stabbed and robbed a fellow 
passenger, to fifteen years apiece in the State prison. In this 
last case the crime was committed on Sunday night, and sen- 
tence was pronounced on Friday. Now this is something like 
justice, and if the prison in which these boys of seventeen are 
to develop into men of thirty-two (leaving possible commu- 
tations out of the question) is all that it should be, we may be 
well satisfied with the result. In respect to capital punish- 
ment, the correspondence which has been called out by the 
peculiar circumstances attending Foster's end is highly in- 
structive and interesting. Among the suggestions which 
cause general comment is one in the Tribune which pro- 
poses the use of chloroform in the execution of a death sen- 
tence. It seems evident that the public is not yet prepared to 
abolish the extreme penalty, but the adoption of some less 
revolting means of taking life commands much thoughtful at- 
tention at such a crisisasthis. Inthe case of Foster, too, 
there was a most unnecessary and shocking amount of pa- 
rade. Five hundred special passes were issued by the Sheriff, 
in spite of the condemned man’s earnest request that the wit- 
nesses should be few. Three clergymen participated by 
turns in the closing services, until the Sheriff had to beg one 
of them to stop, in mercy to the fainting convict. One would 
think that all this, With the bhandshakings and farewells, 
might better have been done in private, leaving the sentence 
of the law to be executed with as little delay as was consis- 
tent with decency. 

Mr. Gladstone and his old Cabinet officers are once 
more in power after a week's interregnum, wherein it has 
turned out that no man of sufficient prominence can be found 
who is willing to undertake the formation of a Tory ministry. 
Mr. Gladstone, as we knew last week, tendered his resignation 
to the Queen immediately after the defeat of the Irish Univer- 
sities’ Bill inthe Houseof Commons. Asin honor bound, too, 
he suggested Mr. Disraeli as his proper successor. Her Majesty 
accepted the resignation, and sent for Disraeli, who, even at the 
first interview, expressed grave doubts of his ability to form 
aministry. These doubts increased upon further considera- 
tion, and other prominent Tory statesmen were called in as 
counsellors, and as possible members of a new government, 
but the more the situation was examined the more perplex- 
ing did it appear. Meanwhile, Parliament adjourned from 
time to time, it being customary that no business shall be 
done while the official status of the ministry is in doubt; 
and it was not until Thursday that a conclusion was 
reached. On that day, Mr. Gladstone arose, amid great 
cheering, and said that as the Opposition party had uncon-_ 
ditionally refused to form a ministry, he and his colleagues 
had consented, by the Queen’s permission, to remain in office. 
He said, moreover, that this summary refusal to form a 
ministry did not accord with his ideas of Parliament- 
ary usage. Hereupon, Mr. Disraeli rose to explain, and 
confessed that the differences between himself and the Irish 
Catholies were insurmountable. A new Cabinet would pro- 
bably be out-voted every night of the present session. The 
alternative of an appeal to the country had been suggested 
by the Queen herself, but he (Disraeli) and his friends had 
been unable, upon short notice, to framea satisfactory policy, 
He had stated to Her Majesty that there was no adequate rea- 
son why the Gladstone Government should resign, and that it 
might retain office with advantage to all concerned, and with« 
out loss of honor. In conclusion, he gave his supporters an 
opportunity to show their dissatisfaction at his conduct, but 
he was greeted with cries of approbation, and so Parliamentary 
affairs drop back into their former status. The Universities’ 
Bill will undoubtedly be remodelled, and presented in a form 
which may be more acceptable to all parties. Scarcely was 


Mr. Gladstone in his seat once more, when an address to the 
Crown was moved, praying that the Government be instructed 
to dissent from the three international rules adopted by the 
Court of Arbitration at Geneva. The motion was withdrawn, 
however, upon an explanation from the Government that the 
matter of the rules was under consideration, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 





THE ENGLISH COAL FAMINE. 
HE searcity and high price of coal in the En- 
glish market appears to be mainly a reaction 
from over-production and other industrial causes: but 
there is no doubt that the difficulty will be hencefor- 
ward chronic. The result of the discussion has been 
to call public attention particularly to two questions: 
first, the probable duration of the coal-supply in En- 
gland, and secondly, the possibility of greater economy 
in the use of fuel for steam-generating and manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Under both heads, the recent address of Sir William 
Thompson offers many suggestive facts and hints. He 
makes an interesting statement of the conclusions 
reached by the late Royal Commission on the British 
coal fields, of which he was a member. That body 
formed the opinion that under the best known systems, 
4,000 feet is the depth to which coal can be worked 
without absolute stoppage by reason of the terrestrial 
heat. Adopting this depth as the probable practicable 
limit, they concluded that the stock of available coal 
in England represents the consumption of 1273 years at 
the present rate, assuming that rate to remain station- 
ary. If, on the other hand, the present increase is 
taken as 2 basis, then the coal will be exhausted in 110 
years. Sir William Thompson thinks the truth lies be- 
tween these extremes, but points out the all-important 
fact that these calculations of supply do not include 
the element of cost in working, and that long before 
the British coal-seams are exhausted, England will 
find it cheaper to import her coal. This will neces- 
sarily affect her commercial and manufacturing 
supremacy. 

In the same address there is an interesting reference 
to Mr. Warsop’s method of increasing the efficiency of 
the steam-engine by pumping heated air into the 
boiler. This is done by forcing air through a pipe, 
coiled in the flue, so as toabsorb a portion of the waste 
heat. This pipe enters the boiler, and lies along the 
bottom. Being perforated with holes, it allows the 
hot air to bubble up at many points through the 
water. ‘‘The result appears to be,” says Sir William, 
“that, with a given expenditure of fuel, the available 
power of the engine is considerably increased by the 
action of the air-pump, notwithstanding that the 
power for working itis derived from the engine itseif.” 
The theory of this gain, if there is any real gain, is not 
yet understood. 


INHERITED INSTINCT. 
— iS DARWIN sends to Natu7e a com- 


/ munication from Mr. William Huggins, giving a 
curious instance of inherited mental peculiarity in 
dogs. The substance of the story is that the sire of the 
celebrated English mastiff Turk, as well as Turk him- 
self, and at least three of his sons have all shown from 
birth the greatest antipathy to butchers and butchers’ 
shops. One of them, named Paris, has been known to 
detect and spring at a butcher when the latter was 
disguised asa gentleman of leisure. Another, named 
Kepler, started back in alarm the first time he ever 
saw a butcher's shop, and the antipathy has remained 
unconquerable. Mr. Darwin suggests that this feeling 
may have originated in the grandfather from some ill- 
treatment, though that supposition is not necessary, 
since, as he remarks, the animals in the Zoological 
Gardens show unaccountable likes and dislikes toward 
their keepers. He says it is probable that most in- 


stinctive feelings were originally acquired by slow de- | 


grees through habit, and the experience of their 
utility, and are now strictly inherited. Many of the 
most wonderful instincts have been “almost cer- 
tainly’ acquired through the preservation of useful 
variations of pre-existing instincts. Others may have 
arisen suddenly in an individual and then been trans- 
mitted to its offspring, independently both of selection 
and serviceable experience, though subsequently 
strengthened by habit. ‘‘ The tumbler pigeon is a case 
in point; for no one would have thought of teaching 
a@ pigeon to turn head over heels in the air; and until 
some bird exhibited a tendency in this direction, there 
could have been no selection.’ The last sentence, 
which we quote from Mr. Darwin’s letter, does not 
seem conclusive. How can he be sure that no one 
would have thought of teaching a bird tricks? 


MR BESSEMER’S SHIP. 


HE scheme of a tunnel under the British 
Channel, though it occasionally manifests some 
lingering life, may be regarded as practically dead. 
But English inventors and capitalists are busy with 
plans for the improvement of the Channel transit, 
which is, indeed, in its present form, a disgrace and a 
nuisance. Messrs. Reed and Bessemer will shortly put 
toa practical test the ingenious invention of the latter, 


by which a passengers’ saloon is so suspended within | 


the ship’s hull as to obviate the larger part of the dis- 
agreeable motion caused by the waves. This saloon is 
suspended at each end and at two intermediate points 
upon steel axes, supported upon siandards. The 
weighted floor is placed below the points of support, to 
give a more stable equilibrium. The saloon is not self- 


adjusting, but is controlled, through hydraulic appara- | 


tus, by an attendant, who with a spirit-level before 
him, keeps the floor at all times horizontal. This 
statement refers. we judge, to the transverse line only; 








| Christ, we hold the Almighty by an indissoluble bond. 


| lievers rejoice? 











since it is explicitly confessed that the rolling, but 
not the pitching, of the vessel is to be thus counter- 
acted. But this will be a great gain. The vessel being 
350 feet long will not be likely to pitch badly; and the 
pitch alone will not be likely to make most people 
sick. Moreover, the shock of waves against the side 
will not be communicated to the interior saloon—a 
point of great importance in the short, “chopping 
seas” of the Channel. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 
a tyesadhagieie oF TovussAINT L’OUVERTURE.—The 
\ Boston correspondent of the Providence Journal writes: 
“ There isa work of art on exhibition in Boston now, suggestive 
of another incident in French history, illustrating the coward- 
ice and cruelty of tyrants, of an episode to be remembered by 
the admirers of the first Napoleon. We refer to Miss Whit- 
ney’s statuette of Toussaint L’Ouverture, at Dohl & Rich- 
ards’s, placed on a pedestal in the centre of their large gal- 
lery, and called by her ‘The Liberator.’ This is not, however, 
intended for a portrait of Toussaint, but is an ideal figure ex- 
pressing Miss Whitney's conception of the highest type of his 
race in all its characteristics. He is not to her the uncomely 
and degraded slave, imbruted by ignorance and oppression, 
but what his own wonderful life expressed, and Wordsworth 
spiritually saw in 
‘Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whirling rustic tend his plow 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den ; 
Oh, miserable chieftain! where and when 
Will thou-find patience! Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow; 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth, and skies; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind.’ 
Miss Whitney represents him confined in the dungeon where 
he at last perished, with one hand grasping a chain that holds 
his foot, while he bends forward, half-kneeling, and pointing 
to the ground, on which Diew sechor is written. The action 
of the entire figure is fine and suggestive, but the face be- 
comes wonderful as we realize that through those negro fea- 
tures reaches out a revelation of intense spiritual life, shaping 
the lips to prayer, and filling the eyes with vision, foretelling 


‘Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing 
warm, 
With the standards of the people, plunging thro’ the thunder 
storm.’ "’ 


His Worp Is AT STAKE.—Grandly did the old Scot- 
tish believer, of whom Dr. Brown tells us in his ‘* Horse Sub- 
secivee,"’ respond to the challenge of her pastor regarding the 
ground of her confidence. ‘* Janet,’ said the minister, ** what 
would you say if, after all He has done for you, God should 
let you drop into hell?"’ “E’en’s (even as) He likes,’’ an- 
swered Janet. ‘* If He does, He'll lose mair than I’ll do.” At 
first sight Janet’s reply looks irreverent, if not something 
worse. As we contemplate it, however, its sublimity grows 
upon us. Like the Psalmist, she could say, “I on thy word 
rely” (Psalm exix. 114, metrical version). If His word were 
broken, if His faithfulness should fail, if that foundation 
could be destroyed, truly He would lose more than His trust- 
ing child. But that could never be. ** Forever, O Lord, thy 
word is setued in heaven. Thy faithfulness is unto all gene- 
rations.” Well, then, might Janet encourage herself in the 
Lord her God, and say, ‘God hath spoken in his holiness; I 
will rejoice.” All the promises of God are absolutely sure 
and certain ia Christ Jesus, who is freely offered to all in the 
Gospel. Embracing Christ in the promises, or the promises in 
The 
two immutable things, God's oath confirming God's promises, 
are pledged to us; and if God has thus spoken, should not be- 
How confidently men can rely on the word 
of each other! And if sinful men can be thus trusted, O, how 
much more should we firmly embrace, and hopefully expect 
the fulfillment of the promises of God's loving kindness! 

* He has power, and can fulfill: 
He has truth, and therefore will!" 


Tue TruTtH Conressep.—Mr, A. C. Fairfax writes to 
the Boston Advertiser :—‘* lam a Southerner, born and bred 
in Virginia; am pretty well acquainted in Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina; think I am somewhat aware of the feel- 
ing existing among our people, and am not ashamed to ex- 
press my sentiments and convictions. John G. Whittier and 
Wendell Phillips have been identified with the anti-slavery 
and Republican movcments; and as such I have always been 
opposed to them, but IT am not, nor have I been always, so 
blinded by prejudice and party feeling that I could not appre- 
ciate the unselfish motives by which they were actuated, and 
the truly great and noble objects which they had in view. It 
has pleased Almighty God to give success to their theories and 
ideas ; and let me assure you, sir, there are none who so fully 
estimate the value of the changes produced by the late war as 
the people of the South.” 

A LiterArRyY TREASURE.—Mr. Cornell has secured 
for the University a very rare and valuable work, which will 
soon be received and placed in the library. Its catalogue title 
is “ Piranesi (G. B.ed F.) Opere. It is a collection of the 
magnificent works of these celebrated engravers and archi- 
tects, comprising their grand series of splendid engravings of 
the buildings and antiquities of Rome and its environs, Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii.’’ The twenty-one volumes compris- 
ing the entire work, we may briefly say, are illustrated as fol- 
lows: The first four volumes contain upwards of 200 plates ; 
the fifth, 10 plates; the sixth, 47 plates; the seventh, 54 plates ; 
the eighth, 36 ordinary and 14 folding plates; the ninth, 28 
plates; the tenth, 36 plates; the eleventh and twelfth, 108 
plates; the thirteenth and fourteenth, 136 plates; the fif- 
teenth, 55 plates; the sixteenth, 70 large plates; the seven- 
teenth, 90 plates. The remaining volumes contain 281 plates. 
This magnificent set of books are shown to be those presented 
by Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) to H.R.H. Henry Frede- 
rick, Duke of Cumberland, during his residence in Rome; at 
the sale of his effects, in 1791, it was purchased by the Marquis 
of Donegall, at whose death, in 1800, it was again sold by 











auction. The books will soon be received and placed in the 
library.—Ithaca Journal. 

WIT FROM THE Pctprt.—It is related of a certain 
New England divine, who flourished not many years ago, and 
whose matrimonial relations are supposed not to have been 
of the most agreeable kind, that ene Sabbath morning, while 
reading to his congregation the parable of the supper, in which 
occurs the passage: ‘*‘ And another said, I have bought five 
yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them; I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said: I have married a wife, and there- 
fore cannot come,’”’—he suddenly paused at the end of this 
verse, drew off his spectacles, and looking around on his hear- 
ers, said, with emphasis: ‘* The fact is, my brethren, one wo- 
man can draw a man farther away from the kingdom of 
heaven than five yoke of oxen!" 

SURGICAL EXAMINATION.—At an examination of the 
College of Surgeons a candidate was asked by Abernethy, 
“What would you do if a man were blown up with powder ?” 
“ Wait until he came down,” he coolly replied. ‘* True,” re- 
plied Abernethy. ‘And suppose I should kick you for such 
an impertinent reply, what muscles should I put in motion?” 
“The flexors and extensors of my arm, forI should knock 
you down immediately.” The candidate received his di- 
ploma. 

—An Emperor of Germany coming by chance, on a 
Sunday, into a church, found there a most mis-shapen priest 
“pene poltentum nature,” insomuch that the Emperor scorned 
and contemned him. But when he heard him read those 
words in the service, ** For it is He that made us, and not we 
ourselves,’ the Emperor checked his own proud thoughts, 
and made inquiry into the condition and quality of the man: 
and finding him, on examination, most learned and devout, 
he made him Archbishop of Colen, which place he did excel- 
lently discharge.—Fuller’s Holy State. 

—A smart young lady at 1 social gathering in this 
city a few evenings since, quoted the motto of the temperance 
girl, ‘‘ The lips that touch wine shall never touch mine;” to 
which a beardless wretch replied, ‘Girls that wear paint 
ought never to faint—because, you know, they don’t look 
pretty after some officious old lady has thrown water in their 
faces and it bas made little gutters along their cheeks.”’ That 
bit of smartness sealed the young man’s fate. He won't at- 
tend the next social. 


| The Little Folks. 


THE LITTLE RED TRUNK, 
BY ELIZABETH P. CAMPBELL. 
“C— H, Aunt Katie,” said Dollie, ‘‘ what a funny 


little trunk; where did you get it, and what 
have you got in it?” 

““That’s what I should like to know,” said Phil; ‘it’s 
always locked up, and you keep it tucked away mighty 
choice. I am sure it’s a homely little dud. I should 
think it came out of the ark.’”’ And Alice came in just 
then; she is older than Dollie or Phil, but she was quite 
as curious. 

““Yes,’’ said she, ‘I tried to pry into it one day, but I 
could not. Do let ussee it, and tell us what makes you 
think so much of it.” 

I had the trunk beside me on the table, and had been 
about to open it when they came into my room. Now 
I made no motion towards the key, but I said, laughing: 

“Oh, I think so much of it because it has had quite a 
story in the past, and because now it is my good fairy.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said Dollie. ‘I should 
call it a witch; it is too homely for afairy. But what 
do you mean?” 

Well,” said I, ‘“ what are fairies for in all the stories 
you read?”’ 

“They give you what you want, and don’t know how 
to get in any other way,” said Dollie. 

“They are the origin of your good luck,” said Phil. 
Alice was beginning to give a more proper definition, 
but I stopped her. ‘ No dictionary could better de- 
scribe my fairy.” 

Then I took up the trunk and turned it around 
mysteriously. It was a little thing that I could lift ia 
my hand; a foot long perhaps, and half as wide and 
high. Its covering was some kind of undressed leather, 
though the long reddish brown hair upon it had been 
almost worn off by many years of use. It was bound 
with leather of another color, tacked on with large 
brass-headed nails. It must have been at least a 
hundred years old. 

* Well,” said I, ‘if you were me now, and had a fairy 
who could give you whatever you wished for, what 
would you ask her?” 

“Oh, I would have a wax do!l with beautiful curling 
hair, and eyes to open and shut; and lots of bananas, 
and some fig paste,’’ said Dollie. 

“And I'd have a gun, and a horse, and a block of 
houses,”’ said Phil. 

* And I'd have a go!d watch, and a diamond ring, 
and a trip to Europe,” said Alice. 

‘Well, you have not asked anything that would 
trouble my fairy to give you. She could take out all 
those things, and have more besides.”’ 

“Oh, open it, open it, quick,” said three voices in a 
chime. 

‘‘ You seem to care more to see just what is in it, than 
to know how I came by it, which I think would do you 
more good. Don’t you want to know about that?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Phil, “if there are any more 
where it came from.” 

“T guess thereare.”’ 

“Oh, truly, Aunt Katie?” said Dollie. ‘‘ Could we go 
where you got that trunk if you tell us, and get an- 
other like it, with a gun and a wax doll, and a gold 
watch, and a block of houses in it?”’ 

Her eyes and mouth were wide open in wonder. 
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“TI fear I have miter hastily. I doubt if there is an- 
other trunk like mine in all the country.’ 

“Not another af homely, I guess,” said Phil, in a 
whisper. 

**But you can each have a fairy like mine, and after 
she has lived with you a while she will doa great deal 
for you. I cannot say exactly how much.” 

“Oh, well then, tell us, tell us how! ” 

“But the trunk has had quite a history; 
down while I tell it.” 

The chairs drew about the fire, and with ‘six little 
feet on the fender,” and six bright eyes looking into 
mine, I began after the fashion children like. 

“When I was a little girl my papa and mamma 
wern't very rich. You know where we lived in the old- 
fashioned house at Millbank, for you used to go there 
before your grandpa died. You remember that not far 
from your grandpa’s was another house, where his 
sister, your great-aunt Shepherd, lived. Her house was 
nicer than your grandpa’s, though it was said to be 
fifty years older. Well, when TI was a little girl my 
grandfather lived in that house of Aunt Shepherd's. 1 
don’t remember him as you do your grandpa, as pet- 
ting me and piaying with me, and giving me every- 
thing I wanted. He was avery old man. He had been 
a revolutionary soldier, and I used to enjoy his stories 
about that. Not that he ever told them to me, but I 
heard him sometimes tell them to older folks. He was 
said to be very rich. He was a very stern man, ‘‘a man 
of few words,” the neighbors said, and when he did 
speak it amounted to something. I only know that I 
was very much afraid, and yet had a great opinion 
of him, and I did wish I dared talk to him and ask 
him to tell me over that story about the old Jersey 
prison ship, and about his hiding from the soldiers in 
the swamp right where now is the thickest part of New 
York city. I had heard him tell these stories once in a 
great while, but I wanted to hear more, and ask him 
questions, but I could never muster the courage. 

“Well, as Lsaid, my papa was not very rich, and he 
did not give me any ‘ pin money,’ as you all get; what 
I had 1 earned. I used to think it hard, sometimes, 
then, but I know better now, and when I see you so 
often wasting what you don’t know the value of, I wish 
you had to learn it as I did. You will be obliged to do 
so before my fairy comes to live with you. In those 
days we did not have these great splendid garden straw- 
berries which every one has now; there were only the 
little wild ones in the fields, They were sweet and 
nice, but, oh! it took so very, very many to make a 
quart. But grandpa Prescott had said he would buy 
all I would pick, and I considered it a great chance to 
earn some money. 

“Mamma would call me at five o'clock on the summer 
mornings, and I would start off through the dewy grass 
to the ‘old field.’ This was a great stretch of sandy 
land, where nothing but strawberries would grow, and 
I knew about every spot all over those many acres 
where the berries grew thickest and where they were 
largest. But there were other children in the village 
that knew, too, as well as I ; so I must needs be the 
‘early bird.” I would work as hard as I could till the 
sun was out so hot I could bear it no longer, and then, 
with my little basket full, [would go home. My basket 
would hold more than two quarts with old-fashioned 
measure, but when Ll reached home I had to sit down 
and pick them ali over, because grandpa would not 
have them unless they were hulled. This took as long 
as to pick them, and it reduced the two quarts to one, 
and for this one grandpa paid me twenty cents. This 
was considered a great price, and T thought myself 
very fortunate. 

“When I had my berries hulled I would change my 
dress, and put on a white apron and take them duwn to 
grandpa’s. I would go in and find him sitting in the 
long, narrow kitchen, on the high-backed, old fashioned 
settle, with his great tortoise-she!ll cat on his knees. 
Neither grandma nor grandpa seemed to care much 
for ‘little folks.’ They never said much to me, 
hardly so much as to ask me to sitdown. I would wait 
till my pail was ready, and then go home at once. You 
see it was not much like your visits to your grandpa. I 
used to think it was because they were both so old they 
had forgotten how children felt. 

“Well, Lremember one day I was standing timidly by 
the door while grandma had gone to empty out the 
berries, when, all at once, grandpa looked up and said 
in his slow, old-fashioned way: ‘What do ye do with 
your money? Do they take it away from ye, or do ye 
spend it for gew-gaws ?’ 

“T told him that I saved it till New Year's, and then I 
lent it to papa and he gave me his note for it, and when 
the year came round again he gave me the interest on 
it. I wasso frightened I almost lost my breath to tell 
him so much of my own affairs. I don’t believe I had 
ever said so much to him in all my life before; but I 
think I must have known by intuition that he would 
not be displeased at my story.” 

“Humph,” he said, and nothing more in reply. Pre- 
sently in came grandma with my pail. He turned 
towards her and suid, in the same slow way: ‘ Eliza- 
beth, you may pay her twenty-five cents for them 
berries! ”’ 

This was his comment on my story, and though in- 
direct it was none the less eloquent. There is nothing 
in all my life that I remember more plainly than I do 
the scene and those words that morning in the old 
kitchen. 

“But what has that to do with the trunk?” said 
Alice, . 


you must sit 
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“T do not know that it has anything, but 1 have 
always fancied that it had. Grandpa had a great hor- 
ror of extravagance, of ‘‘ gew-gaws,"’ and the like, and I 
have always imagined that after the discovery of what 
became of my money, he thought me a much more 
‘likely ’ child than he had before.” 

* Pooh,” said Dollie, **I wonder if he 
wicked to buy a little candy now and then? 
he wasn’t my grandpa.” 

“Not wicked, of course; but I know he thought that 
it was a great deal better to learn early the lessons of 
economy and self-denial, and also that to save the 
pennies was to earn the dollars.”’ 

** But to finish my story. Not long after this, grandpa 
died, and left quite a large property to his children. To 
none of his grandchildren did he give anything except 
to me. Great was the astonishment of all the heirs 
who were assembled, according to the ancient custom, 
soon after the funeral, to listen to the reading of the 
will, to hear among the last items: ‘To my grand- 
daughter, Katherine Prescott, my little red trunk with 
whatever it may be found to contain at the time of my 
decease.’ *’ 

“Grandma brought out this little red trunk you see 
now, and in it was found only a yellow paper. It was 
the title deed to a number of acres of that same ‘old 
field’ that I had tramped over so many times for the 
strawberries.’ 

Then the heirs smiled, for they said it was hardly 
worth the paper it was written on, for it was not fit 
even for a cow pasture. 

Tt seems that years before, there had come a num- 
ber of speculators to the village and had thought that 
level field was a fine place for a city. But after they 
had bought the land of the not-unwilling villagers, and 
had staked it out in streets and building lots, they dis- 
covered, rather late in the day, that there was no use 
for acity there; that no one wanted any building lots 
in that locality: and so the grand scheme failed, as 
many another like it has done, and grandpa bought up 
acres of the proposed city—poor sandy land—for a 
mere song. 

In the deed was found aslip of paper on which he 
had written a few lines. He said he thought I ought to 
have that land; I had worked so much over it, and 
then he wrote 2 few words that came as near to praise 
as he ever dared, because as a little child [ had prac- 
tised self-denial, mdustry, and economy—cardinal 
virtues in his eyes. He said the land was not good for 
much now, but he requested that I would hold fast to 
the deed for twenty years, and then perhaps it would 
be. 

I did as he desired, and it is but a short time since I 
sold it. The speculators were right; only, like some re- 
formers, they were born too soon. It was good land to 
build on, and good for nothing else. But when the 
great railroad from New York was built, Millbank soon 
became a large town. The horse railroad came next 
and made it a partof the city close by. and then this 
smooth flat land became most desirable and was built 
on rapidly, all except mine, which I felt in honor bound 
not to sell till the twenty years had expired. When 
that time came the heirs thought differently about the 
the value of that little deed: at all events it brought 
me the money that would buy the “ wax doll, and the 
gun, the block of houses and the trip to Europe,” and 
more besides. 

“Oh, there,"’ said they, “ that’s the fairy, is it? 
everybody don't have such luck as that.” 

No, the deed was not my fairy, though it proveda 
most valuable gift. The fairy came from the lesson I 
learned from grandpa’s approving comment, bec anne I 
did not trifle away my money for ‘gew-gaws,’ and 
candies, and every little thing that it seemed at the 
moment that I wanted. It taught me the value of the 
habits which he esteemed so highly: habits of industry 
and economy. Cultivate these and soon the fairy will 
come and live with you. 


thought it was 
I’m glad 
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JIM’S PRIZE, 


NE day when I was a soldier, and off in camp, 

the order came for us to march: so we took down 
our tents. packed up our things as quickly as we could, 
and started. 

We were not far on our way, when we noticed our 
colored boy Jim start off on a run into a field near by. 
We wondered what he could be after, and were more 
puzzled than ever when he returned with something 
big under his arm. 

All day long, as we went marching on, Jim hugged 
that strange something under his arm. He would not 
tell us what it was, until we were ready to camp, just 
at night. 

Then we heard a flutter and a cackle, and out hopped 
—what do you think? Why, a real live hen. The poor 
thing was somewhat frightened at the strange sights 
and sounds; but, as no one troubled her, she was soon 
quite at home amongst us, and became a great pet. 
We named her Brownie. 

She made her nest under Lieutenant Dee's bed; and 
every morning she came off the nest with a ‘* cut-cut- 
ca-dar-cut,” which meant, “I have laid a nice new 
egg!” 

Brownie’s eggs were a great luxury at headquarters, 
and helped along many a breakfast. 

Sometimes when we were on drill, Brownie would 
follow us about; and the boys would throw pieces of 





cracker to her from their haversacks. 








Whenever the bugles sounded for us to pack up and 
march, Brownie knew their meaning, and immediately 
hopped into one of the wagons, where she roosted 
through the whole march. She followed us around in 
this way for several months. 


What became of her at last? Did we kill and eat 


her? No, indeed! no one thought of killing Brownie 
were he ever so hungry; for we all loved her very 
much. 


But one day, when we were on the march, a raid 
was made on our wagons; and the one in which 
Brownie was roosting was captured. 

So you see she was taken prisoner by the enemy. 
We never heard from her again, but hoped she had 
fallen into good hands.—The Nursery. 





PUZZLES. 

A CROSSWORD. 
My first is in reject, though not in suspect. 
My second in pine, though not in sign. 
My third is in stain, but not in rain. 
My fourth is in Sunday, but not in Monday. 
My fifth is in esteem, though not in redeem. 
My sixth is in swerve, but notin nerve. 
My seventh is in earth, but not in mirth. 
My eighth in repent, but not in consent. 
My ninth is in thief, but not in lief. 

My whole is to be found in the Gospel of John. 
W. H. Coon. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 
112 Letters. 

3, 24, 12, 50, 70, 37, the son of Jupiter and god of song. 

17, 18, 9, 1, 7, 89, 19, 58, 2, was the most celebrated of the Greek 
philosophers. 

22, 23, 16, the goddess of evil. 

25, 29, 59, 57, 42, a giant who fought with Jupiter. 

8&5, 79, 83, 80, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

53, 38, 4, 106, 24, 108, 48, one of the Fates, whose task it was to 
cut the thread of life. 

99, 104, 95, 103, 67, 71, the goddess of morning. 

5, 83, 105, 98, 96, 109, a prince of Phoenecia who received the 
credit of inventing letters. 

5, 17, 72, 73, 64, 103, 24, 110, the muse of epic poetry. 

105, 28, 52, 103, 107, 108, 6, 34, 10, 40, 77, the greatest of the ancient 
orators. 

60, 89, 98, 26, 31, 35, 57, 14, a Roman emperor proverbial for his 
cruelty. 

5, 99, 109, 109, 83, 100, 105, 95, 99, a Trojan princess who is said to 
have received the gift of prophecy from Apollo. 

5, 75, 76, 37. 5, 37, 50, 61, 65, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece. 

51, 70, 37, 67, 57, coddess of flowers. 

5, 11, t, der 42, roddess of grain. 

39, 37, 52, 56, 41, the greatest poet of Greece. 

43, 29, 8, Tb 5, 68, a small island in the Ionian Sea famous as the 
kingdom of Ulyssess 

72, 25, 5, 15, 34. 80, 79, @, one of the 
thread of life. 

52, 53, 36, 86, 109, aterm applied by the ancients to the souls of 
the dead. 

98, 99, 90. 1, 37, 70, 61, 62, a king of Cario whose wife erected to 
his memory a monument so splendid as to form one of 
the seven wonders of the world. 

98, 49, 27, 31, 37, 4, a name assumed by Minerva when she be- 

came the guide of Telamachus. 

24, 93, 44, 45, 46, 82, 107, 64, 50, 111, 83, a queen of the Amazons. 

101, 102, 110, 107, 97, 96, 109, an Athenian prince renowned for 
his great deeds. 

94, 21, 2, 52. 26, 48, 91, 108, 5, 59, 111, 109, a famous Athenian com- 
mander. 

87, 88, 93, 52, 9, 48, the goddess of justice. 

63, 92, 68, 50, 98, 62, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

5, 70. 89, 7, 30, 89, one of the Fates who held the distaff from 
which was spun the thread of life. 

5, 4. 29, 32, 56, 4. 3, an island sacred to Venua. 

66, 68, 85, 69, 104, 107, an illustrious Roman. 

78, 4, 85. 72. 71, a town in Sicily. 

5. 47, 5, 50, 89, 24. 48, a race of one-eyed giants. 

84, 83, 73, 82, 36, 60, 62, the first day of each month among the 
Romans. 

112, 3, 2%. A, 57, a Greek letter. 

13, 20, 81, are not Greek. 

The whole is a quotation from one of Whittier’s finest 
poems, 


Fates who spun the 





ELLIOT JAYNE, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


An abstract. 
Chief ruler of a nation. 
A bituminous liquid. 
One of the apostles. 
A genus of water-fowl. 
A city in British America. 
A victory of Henry IV. of France. 
A cotton cloth. 
The initials give the Christian name, the finals the surname, 
of a once eminent American citizen. 
GeorGcs L. ADAMS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 6. 


Scriptural Enigma.—" Wine ia a mocker, strong drink is raging.’ 
BUNNY, VIVO, GERrTIE B., E. P. R., BUSH, NINA, MARTHA L., Aw. 
PL opens, D. E. BENTLEY, TOPSEY, BU RNHAM, LAC, E. B. E. _— 
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BUNNY, Vivo, Gertre B., E. P. R., NINA, LAC, MINNTE T., R. H. 
ARCHBOLD, NELLIE BLY, Wie S .’B., HONEY BEE. 


Our Aviary.— Field-fare, Avocet, Stock-dove, Ortolan, Argua, 


Epesenme, Ruffled Grouse, Kingfisher, Purple Gallinule.—BUNNY, 
FILLIES 

Transpositions.—Paint, a pint; weird, wider, wired; lime, mile. 
BUNNY, VIVO, LAC, MINNIE T. 

Square Word.— BE 


A 
EAS8 
A 8 I 

NEA 

BUNNY. ISABEL, Bnew. Vivo, E. P. R., NINA, D. E. BENTLEY, 
LAC, MINNIE T., R. H. ARCHBOLD, "NELLIE BLY, ARTHUR, 
WILLIE S. B. HONEY BEE. 
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Selections. 
POOR LITTLE STEPHEN GirARD.| ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


— man lives in Philadelphia who, 
when young and poor, entered a} 
bank, and says he: ‘Please, sir, don’t | 
you want a boy?” And the stately per- SPRING and SUMMER 
sonage said: ‘No, little boy, I don’t 
want 9 little boy.’ The little boy whose | 
4 heart was too fuil tor utterance, chewing | 


$ a piece of licorice stick he had bought | FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
with a cent stolen from his good and | - ; = 
DRESS COODS, 


DRY GOODS. 








HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 





IMPORTATION OF 


. : . | 
pious aunt, with sobs plainly audible, 
and with great globules of water rolling | 
down his cheeks, glided silently down | 





the marble steps of the bank. Bending 
his noble form the the bank man dodged 
behind a door, for he thought the little 
boy was going to shy a stone at him. 
But the little boy picked up something 
and stuck it in his poor but ragged 
jacket. ‘ Comehere, little boy,”’ and the 
little boy did come here; and the bank 


| COMPRISING ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Parasols and Umbrellas. 
THE LATEST STYLES NOW OPEN. 





man said: “Lo, what pickest thou up?” 


And he answered and replied: * A pin.” | 


And the bank man said: “Little boy, are | 
you good?” and he said he was. And | 
the bank man said: ** How do you vote ?— 
excuse me, do you goto Sunday school?” | 
and he said he did. Then the bank man | 
took down a pen made of pure gold and | 
flowing with pure ink, and he wrote on | 
a piece of paper: “St. Peter,’ and he | 
asked the little boy what it stood for, 
and he said “Salt Peter.” Then the 
bank man said it meant “Saint Peter.” 
The little boy said: ‘‘ Oh!” : 

Then the bank man took the little boy 
to his bosom, and the little boy said: 
“Oh!” again, forhesqueezed him. Then 
the bank man took the little boy into 
partnership, and gave him half the pro- 
fits and all the capital, and he married 
the bank man’s daughter, and now all he 
has is all his, and all his own, too. 

My uncle told me this story, and I} 
spent six weeks in picking up pins in 
front of a bank. I expected the bank 
man would call me in and say: “ Little 
boy, are you good?” and I was going to | 
say ‘ Yes; and when he asked me what 
“St. John” stood for, I was going to say 
“Salt John.” But the bank man wasn’t | 
anxious to have a partner, and I guess | 
the daughter was a son, for one day says 
he tome: “ Little boy, what’s that you’re 
picking up?” Says I, awful meekly, 
‘Pins.’ Sayshe: ‘‘ Let’ssee’em.”’ And 
he took ’em, and I took off my cap, all 
ready to go in the bank, and become a 








partner, and marry his daughter. But I 
didn’t get an invitation. He said: 


“Those pins belong to the bank, and if I 
catch you hanging around here any more 
lil set the dog on you!” Then I left 
and the mean old cuss kept the pins. 
Such is life as I find it.—Mark Twain. 





A New } 
Wonder | 

The Great Juvenile Magazine, a splendid $1 Chro- 
mo, and a Microscope that magnifies 10,000 times! 
Boys and girls wanted to raise clubs. Pleasant 
work and splendid pay! Specimen, 3 cents. Agent's 
outfit, including Chromo, 25 cents. Send at once. 
Say where you saw this. JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub- 
lisher, Chicago, Ll. 


For Boys and Cirls. 





N. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS 
COLLARS, 


Of the very Best Quality. 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER, 


Prices, etc., by mail, on application. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, 


Corner Waverly Place, NEW YORK. 





BROUKS’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 





This Celebrated Thread has obtained great 
popularity for both hand and machine use, on 
* account of its smoothness and strength, Con- 

stantly for sale to the trade in origine! cases, by 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
82 and 84 Worth St., New York, 
Sole Agents in United States. 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Misses’ and Children’s Pique Suits and 
Dresses. 


Misses’ and Children’s Cluth Sacques and 
Walking-coats. 

Misses’ and Children’s Sailor Suits, ete. 

INFANTS’ GOODS of every description. 


A large assortment of Ladies’ French and 
their own well-known manufactured 
UNDERCLOTHING. 

Wedding Trousseaux, a specialty. 

Morning Wrappers of every description. 

A full line of Imported Corsets, Hoop 
Skirts, Bustles, ete. 


Open-Centre and Filled-Square India 


Camels’ Hair Shawls. 


The Finest Collection ever before of- 
fered. Design, Coloring and Quality un- 
surpassed. 

All the various qualities in STRIPED 
INDIA LONG SHAWLS, suitable for 
Carriage Wraps, ete. 

Also, an unsurpassed assortment of 
CASHMERE#, WOOL, and all other de- 
scriptions of Spring and Summer Shawls, 
Traveling Rugs, Wraps, etc., at lowest 
market prices. 


Ladies’ and Children’s HOSIERY, in 
English, French and German manufac- 
ture. Real and Imitation Balbriggan. 
Plain and Fancy Silk and Lisle Thread 
Hose, Half and 8 Socks in Silk, Lisle 
Thread, and Cotton. Opera Hose in 
Silk and Lisle Thread. Underwear in 
Silk, Lisle Thread, and Gauze. 


GENTLEMEN'S UNDERWEAR 

In Silk, Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, Gauze, 
Gossamer, and Scarlet Cashmere, etc., 
etc. 

HOSIERY.—Plain and Fancy Half Hose 
in Silk, Lisle Thread and Cotton. Also, 
a large assortment of 


Ss 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


‘“CHOSSON’S” Kid and Gant de Suede 
Gloves, all colors, in 2, 3, and 4 Buttons. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 18th St., 


Are constantly receiving all the BEST 
MAKES and NEWEST STYLES of 
French, English and American 


CARPETINGS, 


To which they invite the attention of 
their Customers and Purchasers gen- 
erally. 


Upholstery Department. 


Furniture Coverings and Drapery Mate- 
rials, Lace Curtains, etc., at 
Lowest Market Prices, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Spring Fashions. 1873. 


At the Great East-Side Establishment. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 
No. 309 Grand St., New York. 
Two Floors crowded with New Silks, 
Flowers, Millinery, Straw, and 
Fancy Goods. 


1,000 cases New Italian and other Straw 
Goods, comprising everything desirable 
in shape. 

Our Trimmed HATS and BONNETS 
are of the very highest order, and will be 
found worthy inspection. . 

SASH RIBBONS, 6 inches wide, both 
in Plush and Plain Colors, 60 cents per 
yard. 

Gros Grain Ribbons, 15 cents, 20 cents, 
25 cents, and 31 cents, from No. 7 to 22. 


The very finest grades of all SILK RIB- 
BONS, about half last season’s prices. 


Imported Feathers and Flowers! 


SILK, TURQUOIS, desirable colors and 
shades, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per yard. 
109 cartons new Dress Trimmings, Gimp 
and Fringes, lines of Real Laces, Guipure, 
etc., under regular prices. 

SIL ARASOLS, } si . 
SLE DAR ASOLS: { 0c., 75c., 85c., 1. 
LINED PARASOLS, Club Handle. One 
of the largest assortments in the city. 
Our selection of Fancy Goods, Hat Or- 
naments, Real and Imitation Hair Goods, 
Perfumery, Soap, Toilet Articles, Carved 
Goods, Leather Satchels, Valises, Schoel- 
Bags, Pocket-Books, Toys, etc., ete., will 
be found unusually large and complete. 
Cheap CORSETS, 50c., 65c., 75c., $1 up. 
HOSIERY for Ladies, Misses and Boys. 
Prices Right. 

Lisle Thread GLOVES, in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 Buttons, all new. 

Gentlemen’s FURNISHING GOODS. 


KID GLOVES. 
500 dozens one-bu{ton Kid Gloves, 45 cts. 
the pair; desirable colors. 

2,000 dozens two-button Kid Gloves, at 75 
cents and $1 the pair. 

5,000 dozens two-button Kid Gloves, finest 
shades, at $1.25 and $1.50. 

Our own Importation and Manufacture 
in Europe. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St.; 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


To Milliners and Country Storekeepers. 





Wholesale Department. 





We have cheap Silk, Millinery, and 
Straw Goods, Laces, Flowers, etc., well 
worthy inspection. Call. 

EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311!¢ Grand St. ; 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 

Fifth block east from the Bowery. 





The Desbrosses St. cars, from the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Grand St., bring 
you to the door in four minutes. 





KID CLOVES. 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 





We have full lines and are receiving per 
various steamers from Europe all the new 
Spring Shades in our Monogram and Ed- 
ward Gloves, acknowledged to be the best 
Low-priced Kid Gloves in America. 

For the convenience of Western and 
Eastern buyers, we have opened an office 
in Spelman’s Building, 


No. 369 BROADWAY. 


Our stock in Grand St. comprises over 
20,000 dozens of Kid Gloves, to which we 
invite special attention. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 31114 Grand St. 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 





Desbrosses St. cars, from the corner of 
Broadway and Grand St., bring you to 








the door in four minutes. 


IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS CHANGE 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
CARPET DEALERS, of 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Have purchased of 
J.P.CARLIEL & CO. 
(late Husted & Carll, 

309 FULTON STREET, 


their Stock of 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


Etc., and have 


REMOVED TO THEIR STORE, 
309 FULTON ST. 


We are prepared to meet the demand 
of our large and increasing trade with a 


New and Elegant Stock of 


CARPETS 


AND 


Upholstery Coods. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


309 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


GRAND MILLINERY EXPOSITION 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 
IMPORTER, 

Begs to announce to the Public that his 
Grand Spring Opening 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
March 27th and 28th, 


Both Day and Evening, when will be ex- 
hibited the most recherche styles of 


Paris Bonnets and Round Hats, 
The 





And of our own manufacturing. 
choicest selection of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


Consisting of the leading novel shapes in 
English Straws, Milan, French Chips, 
ete., ete. 
Special Grand Display of 
PARIS FLOWERS, 
The Choicest Novelties ever landed. New 
Styles in 
Fancy Feathers Ostrich, etc., etc. 
Attractive Assortment of all the New 
Shades in Bonnet Ribbons, Bonnet 
Silks, Gros de Suez, Turquoise, etc. 
Laces, Crapes, Crepe de Chine, 
Gauze, ete., ete. Great 
variety in SASHES, 
TIES, etc., ete. 
J. ROTHSCHILD, - 
58 West 14th St., near 6th Ave, 
277 Rue St. Denis, Paris. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
. IN 
BLACK SILKS. 
1873. Spring Importation. 1873, 


CHARLES HEARD & CO., 
301 Grand Street, 
Will offer on MONDAY, March 34, 160 pieces supe- 


rior quality BLACK SILKS, new goods, of re- 
cent importation, and much below regular prices. 











Rich Black Gros De Rhine.. 90c., $1, $1 10, $1 20 
Extra Rich Gros De Rhine.. , 1 50, $160 
Rich Black Drap De Lyon... , $1 20, $140 
Ricl. Black Drap De France... .$1_ ), $1 30, $1 50 
Rich Black Gros Grains........... $1, $110, $1 20, $130 
Still Richer Gros Grain... $140, $1 50, $1 60, $175 
Extra Super Gros Grain... $2, $2 25, #2 40, $2 50 
Satin Finish Gros Grain... 82 25, $2 5D, $2 75, $3 








Also, a full line of Spring and Summer Check and 
Striped SILKS, from 65c. up. Friends, customers, 





and strangers are invited to call and examine. 


CHAS. HEARD & CO., 
. 301 Grand Street. 
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From Saturday Mar. 15, to Saturday 
Mar. 22. 


Money is still tight, but signs of relaxation are 
apparent. On Thursday. the closing rate was 7 per 
eent. gold. On Saturday the quotations were 14 
of one per cent. per day. The New Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Richardson, increased the legal 
tender circulation about ¥1,000,000. 








Wall Street has been excited over the suspen- 
sion of the Bull’s Head Bank, and over forgeries 
discovered in certain stock certificates held as col- 
laterals. 

Government Securities became somewhat 
active toward the close of the week. 

Stocks, railroad and miscellaneous, have tended 
toward lower prices, owing to the continued strin- 
gency of money, which discourages investors. 

Foreign Exchange is nominally 108@108% for 
prime sterling @ day bills. 


The New York Banks.— 


Mar. 22. Changes. 
Loans. £275,198,800 Dee. $2,829,800 
Specie 30K 525,000 





Cireuly 
Deposits. . 


00 Ine. 
19 6B, hoo = Dee. 
Legul tenders. pate HK) 


38, HH,200 Dee. 





The following table shows the highest New Y 
quotations for the week: 


Gold (lowest IY)... .......eeee 1153 ,1153¢,115% 115% 
UW. S. 5a, "EL. COUP... 0 cesecccccsceccccss 113,115 4,113, 114!4 
WD. 6.:Gs, Gl, POG. 650 6008 11634 ,1162¢ 116% 116% 11614 ,117 





CF, Gk Te, COUR cn cvscsess 118" 118% 119,118 Y ,119,119%4 | 
U.S. 5-20. ’@, coup....115'4,115 116, 115K.115, 116,116 
U.S. 5-20, "G4, coup. ..115%,115°4 116,115 % 115 Y 116, 116 
U.S. 5%, °65, coup. 1164 ,116Y 116 % 116% 116% 117 7 3¢ 
U.S. 5-20 65 coup (new)114}4,114 114 & DAY 14 115% 
U.S. 5-20 "67 coup.........116% 116% 116% U6 17,1174 
U.S. 5-20, "68, coup. 116, 11694, 116% ,1163¢ 116 3¢ 
Bs Bs Rinne cnsacacscasassocsasens 110, 110% 11034 | 
U. S. 10-40, coup........ 11034,11074 11054 ,110% ,110% 1114 
U. S. Currency, 6s..... 1133 ,11334,1134,11334,113% 114% | 
N.Y.C. & H. R.........101%,101 14,1014 101% ,100% ,101 4 


PNEE . cpcsasccensaecee! a ae , 13914 sarge 
Erie.. 
BPM POOL cosicnccscivvccscnswesevecaeces 75 )6,76,74% 75,74 
Lake Shore (4 YY 9444 94, 93% 3 5 











Es aainxca sis utaenecs \Y 74,73 ,73%,73 
Northwestern wy 81% ‘RI ‘sl 
Northwestern pref...... ........ 8914 88 87%, 834 88% 
Rock taland .........200. 1153¢,115 aK, 115% 114 ,114% 11436 
er 1% 56 





57} 6.55%, OY | 
St. Paul pref 4.7614 ,75,75% 

Central of N. Jersey.....10434,104°Y 10454 104,108 Y 103% | 
BR Bis Bee vis vive sinc ccassaccscces 162,101 ,101 34,102, 100% 

PI IE OR oc iatnccd nasnnctescnd 45,4456 449% 44,43 | 

H. & St. Jos. pref - 65,6536 ,64¢,62,64 | 
Union Pacific............000064 54 35,34 34%, 34% | 
CIE nn cose asenevces 12334,122, 6,119,118,112 44,112 | 
Western Union.............. 83% 56 34 86% 86% 873% ST ¥ 
Pacifie Mail 8 6,57 % 57 4 ,56% 56% 
Adams’ Exp. 96,94 ¥ ,95%4 95 44 95,954 














Aqerican Exp.............. 694 ,70,69 +4 ,69°Y 69,68 & ,681¢ 
United States Exp............c.ssee-- 744,7314,74% 744 
Wells’, Fargo Exp.... ........0+ e+ 82,83 }¢ ,82,88,82,811¢ 


The Banker's Almanac.—We have received 
this valuable publication, for the present year, 
from the office of the Banker's Magazine, %2 Broad- 
way. Itisa large octavo volume of 270 pages, ex- 
clusive of advertisements and business announce- 
ments, which fill some 9) pages more. It contains 
full lists of the National and other banks, corrected 
up to the close of last year, and gives the names of 
cashiers, brokers, and other financial concerns, 
corporate and individual, with great completeness 
and accuracy. We notice, 2lso,engravings of the 
new coins of the world, with the annual report of 
the Director of the U. 8. Mint for 1872. These are 
very interesting in view of the special efforts now 
making to bring about a uniform coinage. 





«BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcn, ) 
No. 5 NASSAU STRE ET, ’ 
New York, March 24, 1873. § 

The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO,RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, being secured by a First Mortgage ona 
COMPLETED road—whichis one of the GREAT 
EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINES, commanding a 
large through business, and which, from the | 
immense Mineral, Agricultural, and other 
valuable resources of the country it traverses, 
is assured of a very remunerative local traffic 
—are among the most substantial and satis- | 
factory investment securities in the market? 
and, at the present price, 87's and accrued 
interest, yield a liberal rate of interest on 
their cost. 

They are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$41,000; coupon and registered ; interest paya- 
ble May and November ; principal and interest 
in gold coin in New York. 

We buy and sell at current market rates the 
WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS originally negotiated by us, and now 
quoted at the Stock Exchange, and widely 
known as favorite securities in the principal 
money markets. Coupon bonds of $1,000; in- 
terest payable January and July; principal 
and interest payable in gold in New York, 
Price to-day, 9434 to 9. 

We also buy and sell GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PAcrFIC BONDS, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
and do a general banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 








“MARRIED IN MASK,” a new story, by 
MANSFIELD TRACY WALWORTH, author of 
** Beverly,” “‘ Delaplaine,”” ** Hotspur,” ete., 
has Fo been commenced in the New York 

ys 





| is 420 miles,andIS COMPLETED, except the short 





| may be registered without charge. Price 90 and 


| mation and references sent < on application. 


Negotiate 
and doa 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
Bloomington, and Western 


RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


‘Gold Bonds 
SECURED BY A 
First Mortgage on its Extension. 
The line of this Road, including the Extension, 


distance of 8 miles between Havana, on the Ili- 
nois River, and the Mississippi. 

A part of the line (202 miles), from Indianapolis 
to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized 
as one of the most important roads coming into the 
City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 
than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- 
sued by the Company, and its receipts for 1872 
were more than $395,000 greater than in 
the previous year. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we 
recommend them for the following reasons - | 

1. THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE | 





ork | HAN OPERATING EXPENSES AND INTE- | 


REST. | 

2. THE UNFINISHED PORTION OF THE 
LINE WILL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW 
MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN 
IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY TRIBU- 
TARY TOIT. EARNINGS FOR LAST THREE | 
MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE RATE OF 
$7,227 PER MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST 
REACH 310,000 PER MILE WITHIN TWO 
YEARS AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 

8. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON | 
THE MARKET VALUE OF THE CAPITAL 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, AS WELL AS UPON 
ITS CONVERTIBLE BONDS, IS OBVIOUS. 

4. THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 
DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD 
$1,000 each, convertible at option of the holder, and 


| accrued interest in currency. Coupons, January 
and July 1, free of tax. 


ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 


Further information furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassau St, 





JAY COOKE & Co., 


No. 20 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHIANGE ON 


LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 





JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard Ste, London. 
NORTH-WESTERN LOAN AGENCY. 
E. SANFORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. 


Money securely loaned for Eastern parties. First 
Mortgage on Improved Real Estate, ten per cent. 
clear Of all expenses. Pamphlets giving full infor- 











Banking House of HENRY ‘CLEWS & CO., 
® Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular wet 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits _is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 








RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
ROAD | SELL, write to 
| HASSLER & CoO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 
ROKEN NATIONAL BANK 


NOTES bought, four (4) per cent. premium. 


DE HA TEN & BRO 
40 So. 3d St., Philadelphia. 


- MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, ™. Y., 
Pay | and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Receive Deposits on most favorable term: 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
First-class Railway and other Loans, 





General Banking Business. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CGHICACO & CANADA 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 
idly sold last Summer, 


IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opened for business in connection with 


the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 


Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 


| CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 


line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 
and thirty-three miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, and 
under the management of some of the most expe- 
rienced railroad operators of the country, its suc- 
eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 
a safe and profitable investment. It makes the 
shortest and best connections going West, both at 
Toledo and Detroit, and isthe only Seven per cent. 
Bond on any through Trunk Line now offered. 
; Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


To Travelers. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


G66 State Street, Boston, 





Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“woo D & DAV | . 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
at subscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Guld and Railroad Stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 


Cc. D. WOOD, . D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 


terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK. For sale by 
FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine St., New York. 


10 per cent. Interest ! 


unty, Town, City and School District Bonds of 
IOWA. ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by 
BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
2:2 Nassau Street, New York. 














TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST 
COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those 
who wish to INCREASE THEIR IN- 
COME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
as well secured and unusually produc- 
tive. 

The bonds are always convertible at 
Ten per cent. premium (1.10) into the 
Company’s Lands at Market Prices. The 
rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
§ 1-4 currency—yielding an income 
more than one-third greater than United 
States 5-20s. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of 
All marketable stocks and 
bonds are received in exchange for North- 
ern Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
For sale by Banks and Bankers generally. 


PER CENT. GOLD INTEREST. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


COLD BONDS. 


Secured by mortgage on 6,000 acres of very valu- 
ble Coal and Iron Lands 

Principal and Interest’ payable in GOLD COIN. 

For sale at prices that will pay OVER 11 per cent. 
in GOLD. Equal to 13 per cent. in currency. 

Call or send for Pamphlets, with maps and full 
particulars, that “ og A the most Qatons in- 
vestors. cCLLIS & € 
Be nkers, 14 Pine Street. 


7 TO {2 PER CENT. 

We make a Specialty of County, City and Schoot 
District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 
same as s0 much cash on sales. Send for Price 
List. The Law of Municipal Bonds, just pub- 
lished by our senior, should bein all the hands of 
all interested in this class of gecurities. 2vols., 
price #10. W.N. COLER & CO., 7 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EPOSIT TO-DAY in the § SAVINGS BANK. 
Chartered by the United State 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. No. 185 Bleeker Street. 


Assets over 84,000,000. 


the owner. 





A National ¢ Convention of New spaper, r Ad- 
vertisement Brokers will be held at the Astor 
House, in the C tH ot New York, on Wednesday and 
T ‘hursd y. the 16th and 17th days of April, at one 
o'clock P.M., to consult together upon measures to 
promote the interests of the business. All persons 
conducting Agencies for the receipt and transmis- 
sion of Advertisements for Newspapers, havin, 
offices for that purpose, and claiming to be solven 
= entitled to credit for business wants, are invited 
to be present and take part in the proceedings. 
R. NILES, Boston. 

ir. Cc. EVANS, 

HORACE DODD, * 

COE, WETHERILL & CO., Philadelphia. 

GRIFFIN & HOFFMAN, Biltimore. 

§. R. PARVIN, Cincinnati. 

DEGOLLY ER, RYCHEN & CO., Cincinnati. 

COOK, COBURN & CO., Chicag 

pad tad of D & STONE, St. Louie. 

CHARLES MEYEN & CO., New York. 
HEMAN BU om 








8 7 PE a PENGIL L & CO., a4 
1. Ht ON, i 
a ROW EL 1, & CO., pod 
P ET ER 5 DEYO, * 
J. CARLTON, wd 


mL York, March 15th, 1873. 


STANDARD AM ERIC AN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
EVER” THING pertaining to Billiards at lowest 
prices. Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 

H. W. COLLENDER, New York, 
Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
733 BROADWAY, 


ROPER HOT AIR 


NE. Recentiy improved, enpocialty otented 
to i ® foqulring Naht.s nd economical 
power. ROPER CAI OIC ENGINE Ct oe 

14 Chambers Street, New York, 


TO FARMERS. 


DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE of the “ Lodt 
Manufacturing Co.,” for sale in lots to swit custom- 
ers. Thisarticle ts sold for HALF THE PRICE of 
other fertilizers, and is cheaper for Tobacco, Cot- 
ton, Corn and Vegetables than any other in mar- 
ket. Itis made entirely from the night-soil, offal, 
ete., of New York City. Price (delivered on board 
in New York City) Twenty-five dollars per ton. 

I ask attention to the following testimonials : 

pany T. HortToN, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: 

lfind, from experiments made last ye ar, the 
Double- Refined Poudrctte is the cheapest fertilizer 
to use on Tobacco. I put it beside Peruvian Guano. 

th equal cost of both, and the Tobacco was 3 

r cent. better where I used Poudrette.’ 

L. H. SHELDON, Sup't of the New Jersey State 
Reform School, writes : ‘* We hav e used Poudrette 
for several years upon our farm crops, end for the 
money invested we have found aothing that has 
done us so much service.” 

F. GERKIN, of Besex Co., N. Y., writes: “I 
have used the Doubie-Refincd Poudrette for the last 
five years, and I consider it the cheapest fertilizer 

can bay, giving the best results for the cost.” 

Wy» Pomeroy, of Hartford Co., Ct., writes :-— 
“a ats used the Double-Refined Poudrette for 
several years on Tobacco, and I think it one of the 
best fertilizers made for this crop.” 

phiet, giving full directions, etc., sent free 


on epptication to 
JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 Cortinndt St.. New York. 


AMATEUR PRINTERS, 


Send for a copy of Instructions for Amateur 
Briatore, containing Direotions for the Selection 














Type ype Setting and Distributing; Maki 
Rollers; Printing in Colors; Electrotyping 


Stereotyping, etec., ete.—Llustrated. Price 25 cents 

by mail, postpaid. Address JOSEPH WATSO 

i Portland Street, Boston, or % Murray Street, 
ew York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Farm and Garden. 


THE FISH COMMISSIONERS. 


F any class in the community is especially in- 
bi terested in fish culture it is, as we have often said, 
the farmers, especially the dwellers along our rivers, 
and lakes, and sea coasts, and we are not sure but that 
when irrigation has become more general than it is, 
almost every one who lives in the country can raise a 
crop of fish if he will. The New York State Fish Com- 
missioners have just sent in their fifth annual report, 
and we are glad tosee that they have so good an account 
to render. The principal measures for the production 
of shad have had reference to stocking the Hudson 
River. The operations were commenced on the 17th 
day of May last, and were discontinued on the 22d of 
July last. But the hot spell, which had set in nearly 
two weeks sooner than usual, greatly interfered with 
the successful management of the undertaking. The 
total number of mature shad caught during this period 
was 4,527, and from these 8,726,000 spawns were ex- 
tracted. The ordinary production of the Hudson 
River, including the entire fisheries from its mouth to 
the Troy dam, does not exceed a million of full grown 
shad yearly; so that the addition of nearly 7,500,000 of 
young must eventually largely increase the supply. It 
is now the opinion of the knowing ones that the mi- 
gratory fish do not, as was formerly supposed, swim 
around the world during their annual absence from 
the ancestral stream. They probably spend the period 
of their adolescence within a few miles of its mouth, 
and return to the spawning ground ouly when they 








are ready to do their part in reproducing their kind. 
It is not, however, in the migratory species that our 


rural population is directly interested, although a 
casual shad or salmon, caught in an amateur sort of 
way, or purchased at much lower rates than now pre- 
vail, would not be unwelcome to riparian residents. 
The black bass, the Oswego bass, the trout, the yellow 
perch, and all the edible fish which frequent our inland 
waters are of more immediate importance. To these 
the Commissioners have given careful attention, and 
applicants who have asked for spawn to. stock 
public waters have been furnished with all they could 
use. 

With regard to the utilization of the three quarters 
(or is it two thirds?) of the earth’s superficies which is 
fluid, the Commissioners say : 

**So soon as a fish is hatched, and is turned loose in pond or 
stream, he obtains his own living. Some species live on the 
product of vegetable matter, being the only harvesters of the 
fields of the sea in which there is a yearly growth of this nu- 
tritious food of anamount rarely estimated. Of these species, 
a few, such as the whitefish and suckers, are themselves fit 
for human food, but they are principally useful as furnishing 
the support of more desirable varieties. It is a mistake ever 
to feed fish on animal food, unless it be perfectly worthless 
refuse, for it is reversing the order of natural economy. Cat- 
tle are only raised and fattened at a high expense to the re- 
sources of the world, requiring a large expenditure of hu- 
man labor, and wasting a heavy proportion in the operation : 
whereas fish, if left to themselves, or properly fed, only con- 
sume what costs nothing in itself, and what cannot otherwise 
be utilized. They should directly or ultimately graze the 
meadows of the sea, the production from which is ordinarily 
left to destruction and waste, and is not at present turned to 
man’s profit. Nor is the flesh of the inbabitants of the water 
less valuable when obtained than that of the beasts upon the 
earth. Pound for pound, it contains the same amount of nu- 
triment, and will sustain human life equally as well, while in 
certain particulars it possesses a superiority. It supplies 
phosphorus to the brain and nerves—an element which is not 
obtained from most kinds of food, but which is as essential to 
perfect health as gluten and starch; while, at the same time, 
it isso much more digestible than the meat of terrestrial ani- 
mals or birds that it is used as a modified form of fasting, and, 
at certain seasons of the year, is more wholesome than grosser 
food. A wise economy of tbe resources of the world will, 
therefore, as population increases, compel attention to this 
easily-secured * harvest of the sea.’”’ 

With regard to legislation, it is proposed to enact 
measures preventing the use of the more destructive 
nets, especially what are called pound or trap nets. 
This class of nets so completely destroyed the game in 
Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, successively, that fish- 
ermen using them have left those lakes and gone to 
Lake Superior. The Canadian Government has for- 
bidden the use of these nets entirely along the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario, and all the waters bordering 
on their Dominion; and some sort of an agreement is 
urged whereby the fish along our boundary waters, 
state and national, shall be protected. It is expected 
that in due time the people will rely upon restocking 
the waters, and not rely upon game laws for keeping 
up the stock of fish for our markets. It is the cheapest 
and easiest way, and avoids the enforcement of laws 
that are regarded as harsh and arbitrary. The pur- 
pose of the Commission is to restore to the people of 
this State an essential article of food of which the stu- 
pidity and cupidity of ignorant men have deprived 
them. 

An appendix shows, in detail, the work performed at 
the State Hatching-house. The report is signed by 
Horatio Seymour, Edward M. Smith, and Robert B. 
Roosevelt, Commissioners. Persons wishing to pro- 
cure fish or spawn should address Seth Greene, State 
Superintendent of Fisheries, 16 Mortimer St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. His office hours are7 to 8 A.M., 12 to 1 and 
6 to7 P.M. 





B. K. Buiss anp Sons’ CATALOGUE.—It is ex- 
ternaliy a quiet and unpretending pamphlet when 





compared with the illuminated covers which come 
to us from Rochester, but it is big, and it contains 
as much information for amateurs in the way of 
flowers and vegetables and implements, as ought to 
be expected for twenty-five cents. Among the floral 
novelties introduced this season we notice the Cam- 
panula Medium Calecanthema (Canterbury Bells) rich 
blue or pure white in color; the Celosia Huttonii, of 
which the description says it is a *‘ beautiful, dark-foli- 
aged plant, 1's to 2 feet high, and about 11¢ feet in 
diameter, of a compact pyramidal form and bushy 
habit, each leading branch being surmounted by a 
small spike of bright crimson flowers; the Delphinium 
imperiale (Emperor larkspur), anewly imported stock, 
which is catalogued as “large flowery German Ten- 
week, variegated crimson and coppered;” and a score 
or two of other equally attractive flowers. In the 
vegetable line the most notable varieties are Lane’s 
Improved Imperial Sugar Beet and the Early Dwarf 
Erfurt Cauliflower. This last is said to be head and 
shoulders (if the phrase may be applied to a plant 
which is nominally all head) above its fellows in all the 
properties whereof a cauliflower should be proud. 
Then there are the Trophy and the Arlington among 
the tomatoes, and the Extra Early Vermont and 
Compton’s Surprise among potatoes, with many new, 
and the full list of old and tested kinds, 


TRIMMED Roots.—'‘' Trees, the roots of which 
have been smoothly trimmed in transplanting, will 
throw out twice as many fine fibres as those that are 
left with roughly broken ends, and the tree thrives 
better accordingly.” Try it on asmall scale at first. 





Publishers’ Department. 





New York, March 26, 1873. 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

\ JE have been strongly urged, from various 

quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
,t0 invest money in first-Class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic mforma- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt in its judicious management. 

The offer, then, Comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning secunties; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokcrs’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 





BEWARE! 


OMPLAINTS have reached us that a man by 
the name of BENJAMIN BUTLER, who resides at 
Rutherford Park, New Jersey, has been taking sub- 
scriptions for the Christian Union, collecting the pay 
in advance, and putting the money in his own pocket, 
sending no names to this office. The public are again 
warned that the Publishers are not responsible unless 
the subscriber receives their certificate, signed with a 
fac simile of their firm name together with the pre- 
mium picture. It is only by using the means thus pro- 
vided for them that the people can protect themselves 
against swindlers. Pay no money to strangers with- 
out some return for it. 
Meanwhile, we are after Mr. Butler! 








PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

S a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 

Mr. T. J. ELurnwoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 

ports of the Rev. HENRY WARb BEECHER’S sermons 

in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 

tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 

the Prayefs before and after the sermon (which were 

added at the earnest request of many), and indication 

of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(** Plymouth Collection ”’). 

The CHRISTIAN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums (33.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 








A SPLENDID 


PPORTUNITY is to be found in an Agency 
for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called * Little Runaway and her Pets." 
(Oleographs are the choicest Class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb $10.00 Pair of Genuine French 
Oil Chromos, ** Wide Awake” and ‘ Fast Asleep,” 
subjects Life-Size—charming fac-similes of original Oil 
Paintings. This paper has the largest circulation in 
the world, It will this year be made, better than ever. 
Serial tales by world-famous authors: L. M. Alcott, 
Edward Eggleston, Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. New 
and brilliant contributors. Back Nos. of Miss Aleott's 
story free. The most taking * Combination " and the 
largest commissions! Last year, one Agent made €800 
in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days; another $94.40 in 
one week; one $37.60 in one day ; and many others from 
$5 and $10 to $40 per day. This year our offers are even 
more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send carly 
for circular and terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 





TERMS. 


One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture .... $30 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture .......... 5 73 
Extra Remittances for: 

BN NE. 05 occa ic canwrcatyesnes” osa0s Sdceue ieee tem a 
Mowmmtins PICUIWOR.. «0.005404. .0060008 eee 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber)....... ee a 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph.......... Pe a 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 00 





Premium Deutvery.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. If the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost aniversally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribers will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
express prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com. 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stages or carriers to places otf the main lines, mu& of course 
be assumed by subscribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where ut is transferred by the company taking it 
from New York. 

Save Your Money.-—Do not forget that by sending 
$5.00 (and 35 cts. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, or 40c. 
for the stretcher-mounting), you can get Plymouth Pulpit 
($3.00) and the Christian Union ($3.00), including the charming 
picture of * Runaway and her Pets ” (our new Oleograph),-— 
$6.00 worth for $5.00; thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit ia 
the weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation in book 
form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ASK FOR IT 
will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for fram~- 
ing. Therefore, send $5.35 and get the two weeklies and their 
premiums, 


Mowuntep CHromos.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted. And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, te 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
send 25 cents extra; and then the pictures will be strongly 
mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for framing—the 
pair of Chromos on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp 
canvas. Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 40 cents 
extra. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be.expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 

Back Numpers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. A supplement, containing the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent to all subscribers 
during the months of March and April. This attractive offer 
should be borne in mind by subscribers, and should be pre- 
sented by agents as an extra inducement when they are show- 
ing the paper. 





SPECIMEN NumBERs of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that t6 all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to~ 
gether for $5. 


aa 








